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Motes of Recent Erposition. 


Tue first number of Zhe Journal of the Palestine 
Oriental Society has been published and_ has 
reached this country. 
but it has been some time on the way, for its date 


It has reached this country, 
is October 1920. There were difficulties in the 
transport we need not doubt. Certainly there 


were difficulties in the production. 


The Journal is the organ of the Palestine 
Oriental Society. The Palestine Oriental Society 
was called into existence in January 1920, on the 
invitation of Dr. Albert T. Clay, Professor of 
Assyriology in Yale University, and at the time 
Annual Professor of the American School of 
Archeological Research in Palestine. Among 
i@ose who attended the preliminary meeting and 
formed the Society were Pére Lagrange, who 
became President, Professor. Clay and Professor 
Garstang, who became Vice-Presidents, the Rev. 
Herbert Danby, Senior Kennicott Hebrew Scholar 
in Oxford, who became Treasurer, and Dr. Nahum 
Slousch, Professor of New Hebrew Literature in 
the Sorbonne, who became Secretary. The first 
number of the Journal, which was printed at the 
Nile Mission Press in Cairo, contains the pro- 
ceedings of the first regular meeting. Its most 
valuable article is a translation and interpretation 
of the 84th Psalm by Dr. John P. PETERs. 


Dr. Perers begins: ‘Working on the Psalms 
VoL. XXXII.—No. 10.—JULY Iga2r. 


over thirty years, I have been more’ and more 
impressed with the amount of local colour in them, 
and the failure of scribes and commentators to 
note this from lack of personal familiarity with 
My attention was first called to this 
Verse 13 reads: 


Palestine. 
in connexion with Ps. 89. 


‘North and south, Thou hast created them: 
Tabor and Hermon rejoice in Thy name.” 


‘To any one who has travelled in northern 
Galilee, and had Tabor and Hermon as his land- 
marks of south and north, this breathes the atmo- 
sphere of that country. None could have written 
it but a Galilean. So far as I know, however, no 
commentator has noticed this. Professor Briggs 
in his commentary in the “International Critical 
Commentary” series (il. 257) says: ‘Tabor and 
Hermon, the chief mountain peaks of the Holy 
Land, Tabor commanding the great plain of 
Esdraelon, and Hermon, the giant of Lebanon, 
commanding the greater part of the entire land, 
representatives therefore of the mountains.” This 
is to miss the local force of the allusion entirely. 
It led Briggs to a false dating of this part of the 
Psalm, and a false reference of it. He says (233): 
“The Psalm indicates a period of peace and quiet- 
ness in which the public worship of Yahweh in 
the Temple was enjoyed by Israel, and this not 
until the troubled times of the Restoration were 
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over, some time subsequent to Nehemiah, when 
_ peace and prosperity were enjoyed under the 
Persian rule of Artaxerxes 11. (458-404 B.C.).” 
Equally vivid are the local allusions in several of 
the Psalms of the collection entitled ‘“‘Of the Sons 
of Korah” (42-49), such as the mention of the 
land of Jordan and the roaring of its fountain 
beneath Hermon by Tel Kadi (42); and the river 
on which the Temple stood (46). A study of the 
Korah Psalms on the ground forced me to the 
conclusion that they could only be ascribed to 
psalmists of the temple of Dan, which I set 
forth the Briggs 
volume.’ 


in an article in memorial 


——_———— 


Then Dr, PETERS passes to the 84th Psalm. 
He has made a discovery. He has discovered 
the translation and the meaning of vv.%8, verses 
hitherto untranslatable and unintelligible. We 
are familiar with the Authorized Version. Dr. 
PETERS quotes the American Revised Version : 


‘Blessed is the man whose strength is in thee; 
In whose heart are the highways fo Zion. 
Passing through the valley of weeping 
They make it a place of springs; 

Yea, the early rain covereth it with blessings. 

They go from strength to strength ; 

Every one of them appeareth before God in 
Zion.’ 


What did Professor Briggs make of that? He 
omitted the first half of the sixth verse and took 
certain liberties with the text of the rest, and then 
read: 


‘The highways are in the minds of those who 
pass on in the vale of weeping. 

He maketh it a place of springs; yea, the 
early rain clotheth it with blessings. 

They go on from battlement to battlement in 
order to appear before God, Yahweh in 
Zion, Yahweh the God of Hosts.’ 


What does Dr. PETERS make of it? First of all 


he translates the Hebrew (with one slight change 
of text) literally : 


‘Happy the man whose strength is in Thee. 
in the midst of them they 
In the valley of weep- 


Causeways 
have passed over. 


ing the fountain that they make. Also 
the pool the leader encircleth. 
They go from rampart to rampart. Is seen the 


God of gods in Zion.’ 


‘The first clause is (a 
The 
remaining phrases are rubrical and describe or 


Then he interprets: 
liturgical phrase to be chanted or sung. 


prescribe accurately the course of a procession 
from the western hill, overlooking the Temple 
area, across the causeway or bridge between the 
the 
Tyropoeon valley, past the so-called fountain of 


two hills, connecting them, down lower 
Siloam, made by carrying the waters of the Gihon 


spring into the Tyropoeon valley.’ 


‘Then the leader, bending to the right, must 
swing around the pool of Siloam in a circle, which 
brings the procession to the southernmost end of 
the hill of Ophel, and its first scarp. Up this hill 
they go, from scarp to scarp, where once its 
various ramparts stood, until the procession 
reaches the southern gate of the Temple, and 
appears to God in Zion. The road exactly as 
here designated exists to-day, and I have traced 
it step by step, following the directions of this 
Psalm ; and it exists to-day following in its details 
the rubrics of this Psalm (except only that it does 
not reach the south gate of the Temple, since 
there is none) because it is the route ordained by 


the topography, now as then,’ 


Returning now to the beginning of the Psalm, 
he asks us to keep the topography in view. ‘The 
ceremony commenced on the western hill, about 
where the great Jewish synagogues now stand, 
where the valley separating the two hills is at its 
narrowest and the western hill rises sharply, so 
that one looks down thence into the Haram-esh- 
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Shereef, the old Temple area, across the Tyropoeon. 
Here was sung the first stanza, as the first sacrifice 
was offered :— 


““ How beloved Thine abode, Lord of Hosts! 
I have longed, yea, fainted for the courts of 
the Lord, 
With heart and body I raise the joy cry to 
the God of my life. 
The very birds have found a home, 
And the swallow a nest where she put her 
young, 
‘Thine altars, Lord of Hosts, 
My king and my God. 
(Refrain) Happy they that inhabit Thine house, 


That always sing Thy praise!” Selah.’ 


‘It is a vivid and beautiful picture of what one 
sees even to-day as one looks down from that high 
point into the Temple court beneath and across 
the valley. Then the procession starts with 
rhythmic clapping of hands and stamping of 
Staves, as all chant or intone ‘“‘ Happy he whose 
strength is in Thee,” precisely as one may see 
religious processions marching in Jerusalem to-day, 
iterating and reiterating some short phrase or 
phrases, the sound now almost dying away, now 
swelling into a shout, as new voices join in, or 
something arouses new zeal or energy. ‘The pro- 
cession crosses the bridge or causeway connecting 
the two hills, probably at Robinson’s arch just 
below the Haram area, the natural point for a 
causeway or bridge, because here the valley is at 
its narrowest, and then follows the road to the 
right down the valley just below the walls of 
David’s City, into and through the valley of weep- 
ing, and past the fountain which has been made 
or is being made there. There the leader is to 
bend to the right, as the road does now, and fetch 


a circuit about the Pool of Siloam.’ 


Many volumes of theological essays have been 
published in recent years, by many different 
‘Churches and Parties. It was reasonable and 


right that the Roman Catholic Church also should 
have its volume. The editor is Father CUTHBERT, 
O.S.F.C. The title is God and the Supernatural : 
A Catholic Statement of ‘the Christian Faith 
(Longmans; 15s. net). 


The central doctrine of theology is the Atone- 
ment. It is so in all the Churches. There was 
a short period in the Church of England when 
through the influence of Westcott it was eclipsed 
by the doctrine of the Incarnation. 
powerful influence of Westcott has not been able 
to keep the Atonement out of its place. For the 
Roman Church it is as central as for any, and it 


But even the 


is of even greater significance than for most, for it 
includes the doctrine of the Incarnation. 


Turn to the article on the Atonement then. 
The editor is himself the author of it. ‘The 
doctrine of the Atonement,’ says Father CUTHBERT, 
‘in Catholic theology is the doctrine of our Lord’s 
Yes, that is the 
In intensity it means that ‘there can 


actual coming amongst us.’ 
breadth of it. 
be no redemption from sin, and consequently no 
attainment to the supernatural life, except through 
Christ and by the grace of His redemptive work ; 
no sin can be forgiven except it be forgiven in and 
through Him; no divine grace can come to us 
except as the fruit of Christ’s atoning life and 
death. Christ is our salvation: not merely in the 
relative sense in which we speak of ordinary 
men being the salvation of their erring brothers, 
but in the absolute sense of one who is the 
very principle and source of our redemption, 
and apart from whom there can in truth be no 


salvation.’ 


‘Further, the Church teaches that Christ 
wrought our redemption by taking the world’s 
sin upon Himself and in His own Person suffering 
the consequences of sin, making Himself a sacri- 
fice, and in His self-sacrifice reconciling our human 
nature with God. Our redemption is won at the 
cost of our Lord’s own self-sacrifice for us. By 


His suffering and death we are saved.’ 
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That is the doctrine of the Roman Church. 
Father CUTHBERT first states and then defends it. 
We have perhaps a feeling that he cannot help 
himself. Right or wrong, there the doctrine is. 
The Church says so, and he must make the best 
of it. We may feel that, but we soon get over the 
feeling. This man has made the doctrine of the 
Church his own. If he defends, he defends that 


which he thoroughly believes in. 


We 
If a man has sinned it is immoral 
What 
‘In Catholic teaching,’ he says, 
‘Christ’s atonement in no way relieves any man 


He opens at once on the moral objection. 
know it well. 
to allow any one else to suffer for his sin. 
is his answer? 


from the full moral responsibility for his own sinful 
acts nor from the necessity of making good, as far 
as he can, the evil he has done. The’ Divine 
Atonement is indeed a necessary pre-condition for 
the sinner’s restoration to holiness of life and 
union with God: if Christ had not atoned for us, 
none could be saved. His atonement, moreover, 
has merited for us that divine grace which alone 
enables us to do our part in the work of our re- 
demption. In taking the burden of our sin upon 
Himself He did in fact redeem us; our redemption 
_ 1s wrought in His suffering and death. And yet, 
none of us can be saved except we repent and 
have at least the will to make such reparation as 
we can for the sin committed. The moral re- 
sponsibility for our own act, and consequently our 
duty to make reparation for the ill we have done, 
remains intact: and our co-operation with Christ 
in His atonement is as necessary to our salvation 
as is His redeeming work for us.’ 


But this leads us directly into the one amazing 
misapprehension in the article. Notice the state- 
ment: ‘our co-operation with Christ in His atone- 
ment is as necessary to our salvation as is His 
redeeming work for us.’ Weagree. Weallagree. 
But how do we co-operate? Father Curnpert 
does not deliberately tell us. But as he proceeds 
we discover that it is by repentance and a better 


life. There is not one word in the whole article 


about that mighty means of our co-operation which 
is called Faith. 


It is true, the word occurs. It occurs two or 
three times in the phrase ‘faith and obedience to 
But that is not Faith. And it is 
not by accident that it does not occur oftener. 
Clearly Father CUTHBERT is afraid of it. For 


when he quotes that central passage on the power 


the divine will.’ 


and place of faith in the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment: ‘Nevertheless I live; yet not I, but Christ 
liveth in me: and the life which I now live in the 
flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God, who 
loved me, and gave himself for me,’ he stops short 

when he has quoted the first part of it. . 


More than that, he blames the Protestant Church 
for playing into the hands of the moral objector. 
‘In fact,’ he says, ‘it was just this insistence of 
Catholic doctrine upon our moral responsibility 
for our own sinful acts and their consequences, 
within the divine scheme of redemption, which 
was at the root of the difference between the 
Catholic Church and the Protestant reformers. 
Luther’s scheme of the Divine Atonement had no 
place for that active co-operation with Christ in our 
redemption, wherein Catholic teaching preserves in- 
tact in the fullest measure man’s self-responsibility.’ 


Now the amazing thing about that statement is 
that it comes, not from an ignorant and prejudiced 
writer, but from one of the ablest and fairest- 
minded of Roman Catholic theologians. One who 
visited Rome recently and saw men and women 
still slowly climbing the Scala Santa on their 
knees, remarked that for those at least Luther had 
lived in vain. Clearly he has lived in vain for 
more than those. It may even be worse than in 
vain. For he seems to have driven learned theo- 
logians into such a dread of his doctrine as has 


. blinded them to the place of Faith in the whole 


range of the New Testatment. 


Our greatest danger to-day is without doubt 
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acquiescence in a narrow theology. It is a danger 
of acquiescence. For it comes from within the 
Church, not from without. The Rev. James 
Black, beginning his ministry in St. George’s 
United Free Church in Edinburgh, expressed it 
well. He spoke of ‘the foes within the Church 
who would wreck the Church of Christ by a narrow 
and tied and limited evangel, so narrow that the 
average healthy young man could not get both feet 
on it.’ 


Both feet! Yes, that is necessary. The Gospel 
we preach is not the Christian Gospel unless young 
and old, healthy and unhealthy, can get both feet 
on it. Having read the report of Mr. Black’s 
sermon in the newspaper, we turned to a volume 
which had just come in—a volume of sermons, the 
volume of a powerful preacher, George Herbert 
AITKEN, late Rector of Lambeth—and it seemed as 
if it had been put into our hands for illustration. 


There is a Memoir of Mr. Aitken, written by 
Canon V. F. Storr and others who knew him. 
Two things are asserted init. One that the Rector 
of Lambeth had such a grip of the great truths of 
the Gospel—the Divinity of our Lord, His Atone- 
ment for our sins, His Resurrection from the dead 
—that he based all his preaching upon them; the 
other that he preached Christ as the Redeemer of 
all the world and all the things that are in it. 
And the Sermons which follow the Memoir prove 
that that assertion is true. 


First, then, our evangel is too narrow if it denies 
or ignores the supernatural facts on which Chris- 
tianity is founded. That was not Mr. AITKEN’s 
He believed in the Deity of our Lord; 
he believed in His Atonement for sin ; he believed 


evangel. 


in His Resurrection from the dead. Take one para- 
graph from the second sermon. The text is, ‘He 
saved others; himself he cannot save’ (Mt 274%): 
They had 
so forgotten what God is like that, when they met 


‘Think for a moment what that means. 


the Son of God face to face, they had no eyes by 
which to see Him. They had so forgotten the 


truth of God’s nature that, when they spoke it with 
their lips, they spoke it only in bitterest mockery. 
They had so ceased to know what sin means, and 
righteousness, that they could stand by while the 
awful struggle was fought out: God’s love agoniz- 
ing for man’s salvation—that struggle at which the 
sun was veiled and the earth shuddered, that 
struggle the story of which has transformed the 
world ; and yet all they could find to say was, “If 
Thou art the Son of God, come down from the 
cross ; save Thyself, deny Thine own nature, and 
we will believe.”’ 

But our Gospel is too narrow if we do not take 
an interest in our fellow-men and in all that concerns 
them. Of Mr. Aitken, Canon Storr says: ‘Few 
men can have studied Zhe Zimes as he did. He 
did this that he might keep abreast with everything 
that was going on, whether in the labour world, or 
in home politics, or abroad, or in ecclesiastical 
circles. Religion for him was something which 
should colour and inspire all life. He would 
barely recognize the antithesis of sacred and 
secular. He used often to quote George Herbert’s 
words : 

“A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine.” 


No task, no human interest, no activity which was 
not morally wrong could lie outside the scope of 
Christianity. Aitken wished to see the whole 


range of life Christianized.’ 


Turn totheSermons. ‘It is not only ambulance 
work we are sent to do, but everything that helps 
and raises and dignifies human life everywhere, all 
that constructive work, which helps character and 
dispels ignorance and increases the sense of 
brotherhood, every clearer conception gained of 
the ideal of manhood and of womanhood, is a 
victory won for the Kingdom of Love, whatever 
price we pay for it. And notice, as we do this in 
memory of Christ, not only do we raise our per- 
sonality to its height, but we are making all the 
suffering of the world eager, as God meant it to be, 
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to feed the flame of love. ‘The whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth together in pain until now.” 
But “Suppose for a moment” (I am quoting 
Professor Nettleship) ‘that all living beings felt 
permanently and universally to each other as they 
do now occasionally to those whom they love best. 
It would follow that all the pain in the world 
would be swallowed up in the joy of doing good.” 
And as we realize how broad is this Gospel of the 
Redemption, we know that within the terms of the 
great commission stand all those who, because 
God has sent them, have worked in whatever way 
was open to them for the welfare of mankind. 


“Thronging through the cloud-rift, whose are 
they, the faces 
Faint-revealed yet sure-divined, the famous 
ones of old? 


Each of them heard clang God’s ‘Come!’ 
and each was coming ; 


Soldiers all to forward-face, not sneaks to lag 
behind !” 


Side by side we see them, the men of the past, 
and the men and women who in that same spirit 
of self-surrender are doing God’s work, each in his 
appointed place, now in this present day. 


“Then the cloud-rift broadens, spanning earth 
that’s under, 
Wide our world displays its worth, man’s 
strife and strife’s success, 
All the good and beauty, wonder crowning 
wonder, 
Till my heart and soul applaud perfection, 
nothing less.”’ 


Canon B. H. STREETER, who has edited much 
valuable literature, never edited anything more 
intellectually or spiritually moving than that which 
he calls Zhe Sadhu (Macmillan; 8s. 6d. net). 


The Sadhu, according to its sub-title, is ‘A Study 


in Mysticism and Practical Religion.’ It is an 


account of the life and faith of Sundar Singh, that 
Indian saint who made so sudden and so serious 
an impression upon his fellow-Christians in this 
country when he visited it in 1920. In the under- 
standing of Sadhu Sundar Singh’s Christian teach- 
ing, and in the writing of this book, Canon 
STREETER has been assisted by Mr. A. J. APPASAMY, 
a native of India, who has studied theology in 
America, and is now a Fellow of Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary. It is enough to say at once 
that the book is of utmost value for the Christian 
teacher, so many and so Eastern are the illustra- 
tions it contains, and of the deepest interest to all 
men, so real and so refreshing is the personality it 
portrays—it is enough to say that and to pass to 
what is central in it and in the Sadhu’s doctrine. 


The central fact of the Sadhu’s teaching, and so 
of this book, is the experience he has had and 
still has of visions. Now it is very easy—as Canon 
STREETER says, and ‘as the history of Theosophy 
and Spiritualism, ancient and modern, shows—for 
people of a certain temperament consciously or 
accidentally to acquire the art of slipping into a 
trance-state and then seeing Visions full of curious 
information on the nature of the Universe, spheres 
But the form of 
such Visions, at any rate in the main, comes from 
the thoughts and experiences, the tastes and the 
studies of a man’s waking life; the content, that 
is its inteliectual and spiritual quality, will depend 
on the quality of his own mind. 


of existence, the life to come. 


A mind un- 
trained in accurate thought, undisciplined by the 
moral effort to realise in practical life a stern and 
noble ideal, will be reflected in visions common- 
place, melodramatic or bizarre, their form suggested 
by its favourite literature or meditation. If the 
visionary takes these seriously as evidence of a 
special personal gift of supernatural knowledge, 
and further if he, or she, has a little circle of 
admirers whose subtle flattery will encourage still 
more and more elaborate flights of fancy, then 
before he knows it he will be well on the way ofa 
rake’s progress of intoxicated vanity—soon to be 
the founder or the hierophant of some esoteric cult.’ 
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Canon STREETER is therefore suspicious of 

. dreams and visions. And not for that reason 
only. ‘Modern medical Psychology has proved 
that the dream life is the expression of thoughts 
and emotions which have penetrated into the sub- 
Some dreams 
may be the expression of thoughts and emotions 
connected with the higher interests of the con- 
scious self, which have penetrated deep into the 
subconscious. 


conscious regions of the mind. 


But dreams often tell a different 
tale. In our waking hours the tiger and the ape 
are more or less held in check by conscience, 
training, social convention. But dreams are the 
holiday-time for the egoist, the sensualist or the 
The mechanism 


of dream symbolism enables these hidden passions, 


craven that lives in most of us. 


while finding expression for themselves, to dis- 
guise their true nature from conscious recognition. 
And this disguise is habitually effected with an 
ingenuity and a cunning which no one who has 
not studied long and carefully the recent researches 
of Psychology would regard as credible. So long 
as we regard dreams as merely dreams this does 
not matter. Indeed it is probable that dreams 
are often a kind of safety valve of the greatest 
value, enabling the personality to rid itself in 
harmless fantasies of passion which, without such 
outlet, would too insistently demand expression in 
word or act in waking life. But if we regard them 
as channels of revelation the case is altered.’ 


And so the significance is that, in the case of 
Sadhu Sundar Singh, Canon STREETER, against all 
his experience, teaching, and temperament, does 
regard the vision as a channel of revelation. Four 
features characterize the Sadhu’s Visions and give 
them reality. 


First, ‘the Sadhu does not in Ecstasy either 
travel from place to place himself, visiting Hell in 
person, for instance, nor does he see a series of 
vividly dramatic pictures of which the interpreta- 
tion is either obvious at once or is given by an 
angel interpreter. One might say, indeed, that he 
has only a single Vision—the Third Heaven—a 


Vision evidently including within itself an inex- 
haustible variety yet always essentially the same. 
The information and ideas which are communi- 
cated to him in Ecstasy are not presented as 
separate visions but rather as verbal communica- 
tions from different spirits whom he meets on 
different occasions within the circuit, so to speak, 
of the one great constant Vision.’ 


‘Secondly, the Sadhu is far more concerned 
than are the Apocalyptic writers to affirm and 
reaffirm the ineffable character of his experience— 
the words are words but they are neither heard 
nor spoken, the sights are seen and yet not as if 
with eyes. “There is no language which will 
express the things which I see and hear in the 
spiritual world; I am like a dumb man who can 
taste and enjoy the sweets that are ‘given him, but 
cannot express or explain it to others.” He is not - 
only aware, but is urgent to insist, that the sights 
and words he reports are but a shadowy reflexion 
of the reality—in other words, that they are essen- 
tially symbolic.’ 

‘Thirdly, Ecstasy to him is not, he says, a 
dream state—by which he means a state in which 
haphazard disconnected scenes and events pass 
meaninglessly by—but a waking state, a state of 
concentrated capacity of thought, of clearer and 
more continuous thought than he is capable of in 
ordinary life. The fact that in Ecstasy he can be 
so unconscious of external things as not to feel, 
for instance, the sting of hornets, confirms this 
statement. From sleep one can be easily 
awakened; but his Ecstasy is evidently, in its 
psychological aspect, a state of what is called 
‘temporary dissociation,” and it is one character- 
ised by intense concentration of thought and 
emotion.’ 

With this experience Canon STREETER com- 
pares the experience of Wordsworth. The refer- 
ence is to the ‘Lines on Tintern Abbey,’ lines 
which are well known, but ‘not equally, perhaps, 
well understood, in which he speaks of an appar- 
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ently frequent and highly valued experience of his 
own in language every word of which might have 
been used by the Sadhu to describe his Ecstasy : 


. another gift, 
Of aspect more sublime; that blessed mood, 
In which the burden of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
Is lightened: that serene and blessed mood, 
In which the affections gently lead us on, 
Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul: 
While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see inta the life of things.’ 


The fourth and most significant feature of the 
Sadhu’s experience is that his ‘concentration of 
thought and emotion is consummated in Visions 
in which in the centre of the picture there is 
always Christ. Always as a dominant impression 
is the consciousness of being with Christ and of 
receiving from Him enhancement of insight, 


vitality and power. Not only are thought and 


feeling intense, but all along the whole being is 
focussed on the concept of the Living and Eternal » 
Christ.’ 

Whereupon, when he has discussed the question 
of form as against content, Canon STREETER con- 
cludes: ‘The Visions are of value, not because 
they are visions, but because they are the Sadhu’s 
visions ; and that, not merely because the Sadhu 
has an‘intuitive genius for things religious and is 
a man of prayer, but because in thought, word, 
and deed he has lived a consistent life which has 
developed in him a personality completely unified ; 
and, lastly, not even because of this alone, but 
because they are the visions of the Sadhu in deep 
conscious communion with his Lord.’ ‘The 
Sadhu has led a life of thought and prayer and of 
willing suffering for Christ’s sake, which has re- 
moulded him to the very depths of heart and 
in him subconscious and conscious alike 
have become to the 
Master ; in him the tiger and the ape are all but 


soul ; 
completely consecrated 


subjugated ; yet more important, even in ecstatic 
trance, mind and soul are still directed wholly upon 
Christ, so that with him the mechanism of thought 
and of expression is Christ-controlled in Ecstasy 
as it is in normal life.’ 


TBe Prologue fo (Be Fourt$ Gospel. 


By THE REVEREND CECIL CrYER, M.A., SOMETIME THEOLOGICAL LECTURER AT 
St. Davip’s CoLLEGE, LAMPETER. 


It is proposed to show that the Prologue to the 
Fourth Gospel embodies a poem or hymn of a 
Hebraic type on the Logos, written by the author 
of the Gospel and prefixed by him as an introduc- 
tion to the narrative proper. It will be seen that 
vy.}-5. 9-14. 16-18 fal] into a series of ¢réstiches (a) and 
distiches (2), while vv.®§ and v.!° are in prose narra- 
tive. It will be argued also that vv.%8 and y,124 
were added by the author when incorporating the 
poem into the Gospel, while v.!°* and vy. are 
marginal glosses which have been absorbed into 


the text. In order to bring its structure into 
clear relief, the poem is set out as a connected 
whole, while the additions are placed underneath, 
those from the author’s hand being enclosed in 
square, and those from other sources in curved, 
brackets. 


1. Structure of vv.'-38, 


hes a The Logos was in the beginning, 
- And the Logos was with God, 


And the Logos was God. 
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a. 2,3. He was with God in the beginning, a. 16. For from His fulness, 
Through Him all things came. into All we have received, 
being, Even grace after grace. 
And apart from Him no thing came 
into being, [Ba ee) For the Law was given through 
Moses, 
Goa That which has come into being was, Grace and Truth came through Jesus 
in Him, life,? Christ.® 
And the life was the light of men. 
5.18. No one has ever seen God. 
Bes And the light shines in the darkness, ahs : only, paeotteng Givine, ONS eine 
But the darkness mastered it not.? Saket Pea ol the ndialhen 
He has made Him plain. 
hee = Bae the ue as This hymn is characterized throughout by con- 
—Which enlightens every man— PAR : 
Geisha intoats ld tinuity of structure and of thought. Its style is 
en terse and declaratory. It sets forth, without 
: comment or qualification, a series of statements 
a. 10 He was in the world, : : , 
eaey a Id : bei which are organically linked together. Moreover, 
. Nes Cae OMENS + Ne sequence of tristiches and distiches observes a 
through Him, : fe heir Cree 
5 eM aodtwkaeak Hintowot certain symmetry of arrangement. e€ir order 1s as 
a follows:--a, a. 8.8: a. 4. 8.: a. a. 8. 2.4, a, By 22a, 
Pie 4, 14(1) in si ‘ 
bedi igeedaSarcientiatoradiblia: ; Of ae eal “ are in simple parallel 
But Hi ‘ved Hi ism: vv.°- 4-17 are in antithetical parallelism. 
> = lhe ied sa Net re cy Of the ¢ristiches, (a) vv.3- 9 12 14@).16 exhibit a 
eg simple parallelism. 
2, 8. 10. 18 ; 
a. 12 But as many as received Him, Q) us Pat 98-22) tag hind tember of cach 
: is in antithetical parallelism with the frst 
To them He gave the right, . en 
. and second members, which are in simple 
To become children of God:? : . 
parallelism with each other. 
AEE Who, not from human blood, (Cy VS, the first member is in antithetical 
Nonitronsiative malig the«leshs parallelism with the second and third, which 
But fomcGodsibave been ee are in simple parallelism with each other. 
vv.®8 and v.» clearly interrupt the direct develop- 
B. 14. (x) And the Logos became flesh, ment of thought in this hymn. v.° speaks of 76 
And tabernacled among us. gos 7O GAnOwov and thus harks back to v.®, kat 
70 has &v 7. oxotia dative, just as in v.'6 é« 7. 
a. 14. (2) And we beheld His glory, mAnpoparos harks back to v.'4 mhypys xapitos k. 
A glory as of the only begotten from aAnGeias. Hence, so far as the Prologue is con- 


the Father, 
Full of grace and truth.® 


1 See Inge, art. ‘Logos,’ Hastings’ Z.R.Z. viii.ffp. 136, 
col. 2. 

2[vv.&8. There came a man, sent from God, whose name 
was John. The same came for witness, that he might bear 
witness of the light, that all might believe through him. He 
was not the light, but came that he might bear witness of the 
light. ] 

’[yl2d. Hven to them that believe on His name. ] 

4 (y.8c, Nor from the will of man.) 

5 (y,¥5, John beareth witness of Him, and cried, saying— 
this was he that said—He that cometh after me is become 
before me: for He was before me.) 


cerned, vv.%8 and v.! are of the nature of paren- 
theses. This fact of ztse/fis not conclusive against 
the presence of these verses in the original draft of 
the hymn, though it raises doubt of their having 
so been. But when to this fact we add the further 
one that these verses are pure prose standing in 
the midst of a hymn which shows its Hebraic 
character in being written in stanzas of distiches or 

6 Nestle (Zext. Crit. N.T. p. 285) says that, according 
to early testimony, v.1” once ran: ‘The Law was given by 
Moses, but its truth came by Jesus.’ This would give a 
terser and more evenly balanced distich. Nestle refers to 
Zahn, Forsch. i. 121, 248. 
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tristiches, each stanza exhibiting a more or less 
complete parallelism within itself, but no con- 
sistent system of beats or stresses, then’ the 
essential difference between vv.%® and v.!® and the 
hymn itself becomes clear. They are not only 
parenthetic but prosaic, and they cannot be given 
a parallelistic character save by a tour de force. 


2. The Nature of the Additions. 


(a) vv.8, The following evidence shows the 
close kinship of these verses with the Gospel. 
v.°, dreotadpévos, Cf. 328 97: mapa Geod, cf. g!® 3; 


dvopa aitd “Iwavys. For this Hebraism, 


Cin 3h 1810, 
v.”. For eis used purposively with epxec@a, as 
NetenChL eG 1S «Wh asian FOr this 


double use of wa, in which the second 
clause gives a more particular meaning to 
the purpose expressed in the first, cf. 1516 
Ljeen Zora = Kal tva): paptrupety 
epi occurs 18 times in Jn. (and once in v.?®), 
ss GAN, For this broken 
sequence, wherein the protasis is suppressed 
or to be supplied from an earlier sentence, 
Chage tg) met 
The author introduces vv. in order to set the 
Baptist in correct perspective as the fore-runner 
who, prior to the external manifestation of the 
Logos, announced His immediate advent and 
sought to rousé belief in Him. This statement 
of the Baptist’s relation to the Logos is fully 
WOLKEGsOUL In J2? 0 326-0 583-00, 

(2) v.124, rots miorevovow eis TO dvopa adrod. 
This clause states the condition on which the new 
sonship is bestowed. But, (1) adrots has already 
been defined by dco dé €AaBov airdv. (2) The 
clause makes the passage cumbrous, over- weighted, 
and out of accord with the prevailing conciseness 
of the style. (3) By its exclusion, réxva Geod 
yevéoGar connects itself smoothly and directly 
with of ov« é& atpdrwv x.7.A., which define the 
nature of the new sonship. (See next note.) 
This clause is then, probably, an amplificatory 
insertion by the author. 
Chezeaas-, 

(cyuv ees This clause 
really adds nothing to the ideas involved in e& 
aivatov and éx eA. capKkds, since atpara= the 
physical constituents of life, and GA. capkds = the 
will or impulse which originates life. And if it 
be reasonable to hold that the author uses oapé 


Joos OUR TY: 3 iva. 


» 
For muorevew eis T. Ovopa, 


ovde ex OeAnpatos avdpds. 


in the same sense in this verse and in the succeed- 
ing one (v.14), then éxk Ged. capkds is virtually one 
in meaning with éx Ocd. dvdpés. Moreover, the fact 
that, except for dvdpds, the clause is verbally 
identical with the preceding one suggests that 
it is an explanation of or alternative for it. It is 
a fanciful exegesis which discerns a scala perfectionts 
in this verse, eg. nature, instinct, reason, God. 
Ged. dvdpds cannot be held to mark a stage in 
advance of OeX. capkds, because (1) the word deAnua, 
which means the act of a rational will, is pre- 
dicated of both, and (2) the true distinction lies 
not between odpé and dvyp, but between odpfé and 
avedpa, cf. Jn 3° 6% and Ro 83%, 

éx Oecd. capkds amounts practically to an intensi- 
fication of ef aiudrwv, and ék Ged, avdpes is an explana- 
tion of the former. The tristich contrasts simply 
natural birth with spiritual birth—as in Jn 3°. 

Now, an early Latin reading (b. Cod. Veron.), guz 

. natus est (ov. . . éyyevnOnoay) refers the whole 
context to the Incarnation. On this reading, 
Nestle (Zext. Crit. V.T., p. 285) says: ‘. . . but 
this reading did not originate in Latin soil, for 
Justin presupposes it and Irenzeus constantly 
applies the passage to the Incarnation, while the 
Valentinians who had the usual text were accused 
by Tertullian of falsification. And it isnot proved 
that the two last-mentioned used anything but a 
Greek -bible.’! Zahn, indeed, argues? that guz 

. natus est represents the original text and refers 
the whole verse’ to the Incarnation, and, more 
particularly, to the Virgin Birth. Heremarks that 
the connexion of v.18 with v.!? is: very hard. 
(See previous note on v.!24.) ‘For, zot the defint- 
tion of the faith in the name of Christ, which forms 
the close of v.!%, but the definition of the quality 
of being a child of God is what is determined by 
v.18’ (Italics ours.) This strengthens our con- 
tention that rots mor. cis 7. dvopa airod is an 
explanatory addition which disturbs the connexion 
of vv. 18. We conclude that oid . . . dvdpds 
is a later insertion which may owe its origin to 
dogmatic questions about the Person of Christ, 
founded on a Greek text which, like Cod. Veron., 
had a singular verb. 

(d) v.°, It may be observed that (1) the 
verse violently interrupts the thought-sequence 
of vv.#16: (2) the Perfect xéxpayey occurs 
only here. Jn. uses the Aorist, cf. 72887 1244, 


1 Cf. Sanday, Gospels in Second Century, p. 334. 
*In Orr, Virgin Birth, pp. 271-272. 
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(3) The parenthesis, otros jv 6 eixov [8*B*C*] 
looks like a faulty reminiscence of ofrds éorw tmp 
ob éyd eov in v.°°, and has been corrected to 
odtos Hv ov eirov by NP AB®DL, etc., in order to 
bring it into line with v.39, “If the phrase were 
due to our author, we should expect éorw rather 
than 7#v, which makes the passage read like a 
reminiscent note on the part of an annotator. 
(4) The Gospel affords no parallel for such a 
redundancy as Aéywv—otros jy 6 cimiv. (5) The 
quotation, and that at so short a distance, of the 
proclamation in the main narrative (v.®) is highly 
improbable on the part of the author himself, and 
the phenomenon has no parallel in his writings. 
Moreover, it looks as if the quotation were made 
from memory, as v.!° has 6 éricw pov épxdpevos, 
This 
verse must, then, be regarded as a marginal gloss. 


whereas v.°° has éricw pov épxerar dvyp. 


3. Lelation of the Poem to the Gospel. 


The Gospel forms a commentary on the concep- 
tions stated concisely in the poem, and a series of 
words—of special and significant content—forms 
a literary coinage equally current in poem and 
Gospel alike, eg. Cw7, pas, dAjGea, d6€a, Kdapos, 
oxotia, odpé, ywwokew, yevvacba. There are, in 
addition, numerous other literary affinities, which 
stamp both alike with a common authorship. 

Our conclusion from this examination of the 
text) is that: vv.2%~ 914(omitting v.24 ‘and: v.12) 
16-18 form a philosophical poem on the Logos. 
This poem is an organic unity. Its literary form 


is moulded by its high theme, which is befittingly 


presented in terse, clear-cut language. Apart from 
its close literary affinity with the Gospel, it may be 
observed that besides the term Adyos (vv. 14), 


Lob. 


there are several unique words and phrases, e.g. 
oxnvovv, tAnpwya, the combination of ydpus and 
GARGeva, povoyevis Oeds, elvar cis Tov KoATov and 
e€nyetoOa1, which, though containing essentially 
Johannine ideas, are not found in the Gospel, and 
suggest that the poem was written independently 
of and some time prior to the Gospel. The em- 
ployment of these terms was doubtless dictated by 
the special subject-matter of the poem—hence it 
is not surprising that they do not recur. Having, 
then, this material already before him, the author 
utilized it as a preface which should engage the 
interest of philosophical-readers. In thus adapting 
it, he inserted the historical notice of the Baptist 


| in vv.®8, in order to show the Baptist’s exact 


relation to the Logos—a relation which he is at 
pains to fix precisely in the narrative. He added 
also the explanatory note in v.14, 

v.18 and y.4—both doubtless marginal glosses 
originally—owe their place in the text to a process of 
secondary editing which the Prologue, no Jess than 
the Gospel, has undergone: vv.17-18 also seem to have 
experienced some change and expansion, for they 
do not exhibit the same symmetry and conciseness 
as marks the bulk of the poem. The N.T. contains 
one example of the incorporation of a Christo- 
logical hymn into.a new context in 1 Tim. 47°, 
which has certain affinities with the Prologue, eg. 
epavepwbn ev capkt, emictevOy Ev KOgpw, and the 
reference to dda. Examples of the way in which 
an author adapts already existing materials of his 
own to a new context are provided by the ‘We’ 
sections in Acts (see Hawkins, Horae Synopiticae, 
182~189) and the letters to the Seven Churches in 
the Apocalypse (see Charles, I.C.C., Revelation, 


i. 43-44). 


Riterature. 


DEMOCRACY. 


ALTHOUGH Great Britain is the most democratic | 


country in the world, the word democracy is not 
at home there. In America it is altogether at 
home, and that in spite of the difficulty that one 
of the two great political parties is called the 
Democratic Party. Since the War, book after 
book has been published in America to prove that 


it was a war on behalf of democracy and that the 
victory was a victory for democracy. That may 
be so. There is nowhere at present a desire to 
dispute it. But it was neither the War nor the 
victory that suggested to Viscount Bryce the task 
of writing an account of Modern Democracies 
(Macmillan; 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xxv, 5673 X, 7573 
50s. net). He had conceived the idea and had 
travelled in Switzerland and other parts of Europe, 
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in the United States and Canada, in Spanish 
America, in Australia and in New Zealand in 
search of materials, and had completed these 
journeys before the War began. 

What is Democracy? ‘The term Democracy,’ 
says Viscount Bryce, ‘has in recent years been 
loosely used to denote sometimes a state of 
society, sometimes a state of mind, sometimes a 
quality in manners. It has become encrusted 
with all sorts of associations attractive or repul- 
sive, ethical or poetical, or even religious. But 
Democracy really means nothing more nor less 
than the rule of the whole people expressing their 
sovereign will by their votes. It shows different 
features in different countries, because the 
characters and habits of peoples are different; 
and these features are part of the history of each 
particular country. But it also shows some 
features which are everywhere similar, because 
due to the fact that supreme power rests with the 
voting multitude.’ And then. he says: ‘It is of 
the Form of Government as a Form of Govern- 
ment — that is to say, of the features which 
democracies have in common—that this book 
treats, describing the phenomena as they appear 
in their daily working to an observer who is 
living in the midst of them and watching them, 
as one standing in a great factory sees the play 
and hears the clang of the machinery all around 
him.’ 

The book,’ then, is a description of Democracy, 
its forms, its spirit, its working, and its future 
prospects in the great democratic countries of the 
world, that is to say, the countries which have no 
king to rule directly over them—France, Switzerland, 
Canada, the United States, Australia, New Zealand. 
But that description, although it is the body of the 
book, is not all the book. It is preceded by 
‘Considerations applicable to democratic govern- 
ment in general,’ including chapters on Liberty, 
Equality, Education, Religion, Party, Local Self- 
government, Traditions, the People, Public 
Opinion ; and it is followed by a long section of 
conclusions and observations. 

The last section is likely to be read first. It is 
of most immediate interest. And so great is Lord 
Bryce’s reputation as a trustworthy historian that 
busy politicians may take his investigations for 
granted and pass at once to his recommendations. 
But in doing so they will miss more than they 


down facts; his own mind is occupied with them 
all the time, and every sentence has a judgment 
in it. To show that’ that is so, and how 
thoroughly it is so, we shall quote the perfectly . 
simple account of the position held by the French 
Senate. 

‘Devotees of the doctrine of absolute popular 
sovereignty through universal suffrage still demand 
the abolition of the Senate. It incurs some un- 
popularity by stifling, or cutting down, Bills which 
the Chamber lightly passes at the bidding of some 
section of opinion, and so comes to be denounced 
as reactionary. But it excites no very general 
hostility, and is indeed valued by most thoughtful 
men. It had once the honour of saving the 
Republic. When in 1888 General Boulanger and 
his partisans were trying to force a general election 
of the Chamber likely to result in giving him the 
support he needed for his grasp at power, the 
refusal which it became known would proceed 
from the Senate to any request for a dissolution 
checkmated the scheme. This service gave the 
Upper Chamber a claim, not yet forgotten, to the 
support of good Republicans. Appearances in- 
dicate that it will hold its ground ; and this appears 
to be the hope of the most reflective minds in 
nearly every party. Gambetta, who had rather 
reluctantly accepted it in 1875, said some years 
later that a bicameral system was a ‘principle 
constitutif de tout gouvernement parlementaire, 
et encore, malgré les errements antérieurs, principe 
constitutif de tout gouvernement démocratique.’ 
Stable in its composition and habits, it forms a 
counterpoise to the haste and volatility of the more 
popular Chamber. Its half-century of life has not 
entirely fulfilled the hopes of those who created it, 
for the faults of what the French call Parliamentar- 
ism have been only mitigated and not restrained. 
Of the intellectual lights that adorned its earlier 
years none are left now burning, and those who 
have replaced them seem less brilliant. There are 
some who think it might have shown more courage 
in resisting the rash action of the Chamber, and 
made itself more representative of the sober and 
cautious elements in the nation. But the astute 
statesmen who lead the Senate may be credited 
with knowing their own business. They prefer the 
power of frequently securing delay and obtaining 
compromises to the risks which a bolder attitude 
of opposition would involve. <A stage is provided 


think. For never is Lord Bryce satisfied to set | from which a man kept out of the popular Chamber 
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by his temperament, or advancing years, or aversion 
to the methods by which constituencies are 
captured and held, may address his fellow-citizens, 
establish a reputation, and serve the people not 
only by improving the quality of legislation but 
by discussing large issues with less risk of 
ruining his prospects than might deter a deputy 
from trying to stem the tide of temporary passion. 
Thus most even of persons opposed in theory 
to a bicameral scheme, as well as all of those 
who would like the Senate to show more bold- 
ness, are agreed in holding that it has justified 
its existence. Things would have been worse 
without it.’ 

What is the outlook for Democracy? Its only 
danger lies with the backward races. In the 
Southern States of the North American Union the 
extinction of negro slavery was followed by what 
Viscount Bryce calls the over hasty grant of full 
political as well as private civil rights to the 
emancipated slaves. ‘The suffrage has been 
gradually withdrawn from the large majority of 
the coloured people of the South, but a minority 
are still permitted to vote, and much controversy 
has arisen as to their moral claim and their fitness.’ 
But that is not all the difficulty. ‘It is said, with 
truth, that knowledge and experience as well as 
intelligence are needed to fit a people for free 
self-government. But a still graver defect than the 
want of experience is the want of the desire for 
self-government in the mass of the nation. When 
a people allow an old-established government, like 
that of the Tsars or the Manchus, to be overthrown, 
it is because they resent its oppressions or despise 
its incompetence. But this does not mean that 
they wish to govern themselves. As a rule, that 
which the mass of any people desires is not to 
govern itself but to be well governed. So when 
free institutions are forced on a people who have 
not spontaneously called for them, they come as 
something not only unfamiliar but artificial. They 
do not naturally and promptly engage popular 
interest and sympathy, but are regarded with an 
indifference which lets them fall into the hands of 
those who seek to use the machinery of government 
for their own purposes. It is as if one should set 
a child to drive a motor car. Wherever self- 
government has worked well, it is because men 
have fought for it and valued it as a thing they had 
won for themselves, feeling it to be the true 
remedy for misgovernment.’ 


BUTE. 


Twenty years have come and gone since the 
death of John Patrick, Third Marquess of Bute, 
K.T7., and now a Memoir has been written by the 
Right Rev. Sir David Hunter Blair, Bt., O.S.B. 
(John Murray; 18s. net). The Memoir is written 
in faultless taste and faultless style. How sensitive 
the author is to the purity of language we see on 
occasion of the quotation of a letter from Sir 
William Huggins. ‘No scientist,’ said Sir William, 
‘could discuss a scientific matter with him without 
being struck by the clear-sighted way in which he 
saw into the heart of the matter, and the fairness 
and patience with which he would weigh and 
consider it from various points of view’—where- 
upon there occurs this footnote: ‘The eminent 
astronomer was, of course, himself a man of science 
rather than a man of letters, and as such must be 
pardoned the use of the uncouth word “‘scientist,” 
which disfigures his otherwise eloquent tribute to 
his friend.’ 

The taste, we say, is as faultless as the style. 
After twenty years some biographers would have 
told tales. There is not a word in this book that 
could not have been published the day after Lord 
Bute died. Anglicans may resent the letter in 
which Mgr. Capel describes Liddon: ‘He kept 
shifting his ground, and slipped away like an eel 
from every point I raised. To me his mind seems 
as confused as Pusey’s, which is saying much.’ 
Presbyterians may wish that the word ‘fanatical’ 
had not been used of Lord Overtoun, especially 
as he alone of all the Scottish nobles offered 
generous support to the Marquess of Bute in his 
‘fantastic’ scheme of rebuilding St. Andrews 
Cathedral. But these are trifles, and bring out the 
magnanimity of the book as a whole. 

The event in Lord Bute’s life was his entrance 
into the Church of Rome. That step was believed 
at the time to have been taken under the influence 
of Mgr. Capel. The biographer shows that the 
current belief was mistaken. No outside influence 
was necessary. Lord Bute’s bent was strongly 
antiquarian. The things that appealed to him 
belonged to the past. His religion was not 
personal. Much as he enjoyed the worship of 
God, it was the externals of that worship that 
furnished the enjoyment, not the sinner’s sense of 
pardon, not the mystic’s fellowship of the Spirit. 
He found that which was of most interest to him, 
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even as a lad, in the Catholic churches of the 
Continent, and then inevitably in the Roman 
- Church at home. Says his biographer: ‘The 
marvellous roll of her saints, the story of their 
lives, the record of their miracles, would stir the 
imagination and kindle the enthusiasm of one who 
loved to remember, as we have seen, that the blood 
of pilgrims flowed in his veins, and found one of 
his greatest joys in visiting the shrines, following 
in the footsteps, venerating the remains, and 
verifying the acts of the saints of God in many 
lands, even in the remotest corners of Christendom.’ 
Neither theology nor morality laid any claims 
upon him. The infallibility dogma puzzled him 
and he simply accepted it. Asked his impressions 
of the city of Rome, he answered: ‘Rome is 
neither so good nor so bad as the extreme people 
would make it out. It was very edifying, and 
there was a great deal of piety—more conspicuous, 
perhaps, among the foreigners than the Romans, 
but of course that was to be expected, as the 
former came on purpose. The sanctuaries of 
Rome are very precious, especially the Holy 
Reliques and the graves of the Martyrs, and I love 
them very much.’ 

Lord Bute had the antiquarian’s mind and the 
antiquarian’s memory. In appearance (especially 
in his robes as Mayor of Cardiff) strikingly like 
Lord Acton, he was like him also in the number 
and orderliness of the facts which he held in his 
memory. But, unlike Acton, he did much writing 
in his lifetime—so much as to be amazing even in 
these days of productiveness, when it is remembered 
that he had vast estates to administer and 
administered them, that he restored many ancient 
buildings and gave incessant personal attention 
to their restoration, that he was Mayor of Cardiff 
and Rector of St. Andrews University, and in both 
offices spent time and thought beyond anything 
that could reasonably have been expected of him, 
and that he was acting editor as well as proprietor 
for many years of Zhe Scottish Review. 

His greatest literary work was the translation 
into English of the Roman Breviary. It seems 
to have been well done, but failed to find a place 
for itself. Who but liturgic scholars wanted the 
Breviary in English? ‘In a certain number of 
Anglican communities, especially in the United 
States, it was brought into use as the regular 
office-book.’ But after being adopted it had 
sometimes, it seems, to be set aside. ‘A tale 


convincing. 


(possibly ben trovato) in this connection was told 
of a certain nun, a blonde of very homely appear- 
ance, whose intonation in choir of the antiphon, 
“T am black but comely,” provoked such unseemly 


‘giggles in the community, that the Superior 


promptly ordered the English Breviary to be 
discarded, and the Latin one adopted in its 
place.’ 

Towards the end of life Lord Bute occupied 
himself in psychical research. ‘A friend ventured 
to ask him, not very long before his death, if he 
grudged the many hours he had devoted to these 
recondite investigations. He replied emphatically 
in the negative, adding after a pause: “I cannot 
conceive any Christian, or, indeed, any believer 
in life after death, zof being painfully and deeply 
interested in such questions. For my own part, 
I have never doubted that there is permitted at 
times a real communication between the dead and 
the living, but I am bound to say that I have never 
personally had any first-hand evidence of such 
communication which I could call absolutely 


9 


HUMAN NATURE. 


Professor J. B. Baillie of Aberdeen University 
has written a most interesting book and called it 
Studies in Human Nature (Bell; 15s. net). For 
sheer interest—interest of style as well as of subject 
—nothing that he has written before can touch it. 
His subjects are: Anthropomorphism and Truth, 
the Realistic Character of Knowledge, Certain 
Non-logical Factors in the Process of Knowledge, 
The Nature of Memory-Knowledge, The Function 
of Emotion in the Consciousness of the Real, The 
Significance of Philosophical Scepticism, The Place 
of Philosophy in Human Nature, Science and the 
Humanities, Laughter and Tears: the Sense of 
Incongruity. Some of them seem metaphysical 
enough, but they are all treated humanly. And 
never to our knowledge has Professor Baillie let 
his own inner life become known as in this book. 
Thus on our knowledge of God: ‘ Man’s relation 
to God must be established in terms of feeling, 
will, and knowledge, in terms of beauty, love, and 
truth together, through all the channels of his 
mental life in short, and not by any one of them 
alone. | Hence it is that men approach God 
through feeling, through practical action, and 
through cognitive processes alternately, or by 
arbitrarily selecting one as their primary channel ; 
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they never suppose that one by itself is enough for 
the fulfilment they seek through conscious com- 
munion with such a Being. Hence, too, the 
current use of “faith,” either in addition to, or in 
distinction from, knowledge, as the principle of 
union with the Divine Being. And hence in- 
directly the failure of all attempts to interpret 
God’s Being in terms of mere knowledge.’ 

A striking chapter deals with ‘The Function of 
Emotion.’ It is refreshing to hear a Professor in 
the University of Aberdeen say: ‘There are those 
who regard emotion as a frame of mind which 
should be distrusted, or controlled, or even sup- 
pressed altogether. Emotion, it is held, gives a 
misleading direction to the individual’s life, turning 
him away from the “truth about” the real or the 
“true nature” of the real. These views rest on 
a prejudice on the one hand, and on an incorrect 
conception of the operation of emotion on the 
other. The prejudice is that of intellectualism. 
It is maintained that man’s nature is at its best, is 
fully human, when he brings into play his reasoning 
powers. Emotion being non-rational is held to be 
irrational, or to lead to paths which are irrational. 
The explicitly intelligent or intelligible is considered 
the highest, and emotion but a hindrance to the 
attainment of the intelligible. Even when emotion 
is admitted to a place in the economy of human 
nature, it is looked on as a lower level of human 
nature, only permissible in default of the guidance 
of thought, to be transcended or transmuted if and 
when the level of thought is attained. This intel- 
lectualistic prejudice is fostered and encouraged by 
the whole trend of academic culture, and is prob- 
ably traceable in the long run to the influence of 
Greek ideals of human life on Western scholastic 
institutions. Schools and universities are ex- 
clusively concerned with the development of in- 
tellectual interest in and control over the real 
world. For them knowledge and only knowledge 
is power, meaning by knowledge the intellectual 
articulation of the real. Such a prejudice runs 
directly counter to the history and the essential 
conditions of man’s life.’ " 


THE LABOUR CLAUSES. 


An enlightening and in our judgment extremely 
useful book has been written by Mr. Archibald 
Chisholm, M.A., and called Ladours Magna 
Charta (Longmans ; 8s. 6d. net). It is ‘a Critical 


Study of the Labour Clauses of the Peace Treaty 
and of the Draft Conventions and Recommenda- 
tions of the Washington International Labour 
Conference.’ I 

There is no attempt made to ‘write up’ the 
subject: Mr. Chisholm’s style is almost prosaic in 
its sincerity. But only a few pages are required to 
give the reader a sense of being in the hands of 
one who has mastered his subject. Few even of 
those who are the leaders of the people in thought 
and impulse have taken the trouble to study these 
labour clauses; few of the multitude have even 
read them. Yet there they stand in Mr. Chisholm’s 
interpretation as what he rightly calls them, the 
Magna Charta of the working man. 

To read the book is to realize the magnitude, 
the complexity, and the far-reaching significance 
of the questions which came up for solution before 
the Peace Conference. Mr. Chisholm is certainly 
no panegyrist. He calls himself and is a critic. 
Yet he cannot prevent us from recognizing the 
greatness of the men through whom these decisions 
came to birth and entered on their career of bless- 
ing. Certainly they are not altogether consistent. 
In his very first chapter Mr. Chisholm deals with 
the Reservations that were accepted. There was 
reservation in respect of the Freedom of the Seas, 
a reservation to which Germany by the mouth of 
Count Hertling strongly objected: ‘It would be 
of very great importance to the freedom of naviga- 
tion in future if strongly fortified naval bases on the 
international trade routes, such as England main- 
tains at Gibraltar, Aden, Hong-Kong, and in the 
Falkland Islands, and many other places, could be 
given up.’ There was reservation in respect of the 
operation of the Monroe Doctrine: ‘The American 
representatives were perfectly definite in their in- 
sistence that the Monroe doctrine could not be 
given up, and in the Peace Treaty we find it stated 
that nothing therein contained is “to affect the 
validity of international engagements, such as 
Treaties of Arbitration or regional understandings 
like the Monroe doctrine.” Yet the Monroe 
doctrine, as Sefior Corronza, the titular President 
of Mexico, pointed out recently, makes the United 
States “practically controller of foreign policy over 
Mexico, Brazil and many other parts.”’ There 
were reservations in favour of France. ‘In the 
interests of France it was felt that the Austrians 
must not be allowed to coalesce with their brethren, 
and so the principle of self-determination was not 
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applied in their case. While the principle was 
applied in the case of Finland, Esthonia, Latavia, 
and Georgia, which were delivered from the Slav 
power through self-determination, Alsace-Lorraine 
was given to France without a test. Japan, again, 
desired to have the terms of a former treaty ratified, 
and Shantung was placed under Japan without any 
application of the principle of self-determination ; 
what really happened was that something like a 
Monroe doctrine was instituted among the nations 
of the East, Japan leading the Orient, even as 
America claimed a similar power over the territories 
adjoining.’ 

But in spite of all these reservations the Treaty 
is the Magna Charta, not of Labour only, but of the 
freedom of the whole world. Study it, study it 
through this book. 


THE SOMAL. 


In character, said Richard Burton, the Somal is 
‘childish and docile, cunning and deficient in 
judgment, kind and fickle, good-humoured and 
irascible, warm-hearted and infamous for cruelty 
and treachery.’ And that judgment with all its 
contradictoriness is true. Major H. Rayne, 
M.B.E., M.C., has lived for a good many years as 
a District Commissioner in British Somaliland, 
and he knows. We know now too. For never 
was a more revealing book written, with less effort 
in the writing, than Sun, Sand and Somals 
(Witherby; 12s. 6d. net). 

One’s: first and last surprise is how a civilized 
and educated citizen of the British Empire, not 
“a missionary, can ever be found to dwell among 
these fickle and filthy savages. The only light on 
that problem which Major Rayne allows us is this: 
‘It is hard to explain what a pleasant sensation of 
exaltation even the most modest of men may feel 
when seated on a dais behind a desk, with an 
inspector of police—who bows every time he is 
looked at—on his left ; an interpreter on his right, 
who would lick his boots for a rise of pay; a clerk 
who stands up, and says “Sir” as if he meant it, 
every time he is spoken to; and a real live savage 
in front of him who has come to ask for pay, and 
who is an inferior to whom one can grant favours.’ 

They are not all fickle—perhaps not all filthy, 
for they do, the women at any rate, sometimes 
bathe in the open sea, There is a delightful, quite 
romantic, story told in one chapter of a Somal, 


named Mahomed, who became Major Rayne’s 
servant, and by his courage and resource saved his 
life once from a raging elephant, and then followed 
him into the Great War and probably saved his 
life more than once there. ‘I have just pictured 
him as I found him, and, although he is black and 
I am white, I am proud to call him “‘friend.”’ 

But there is always the other side—the other 
side of Islam everywhere: ‘In some cases men 
will spend their day praying, and then rise from 
their knees to smash in a poor woman’s skull— 
a woman who is within a month of giving birth 
to a child, and because she refuses to hand over 
the skin of water she has carried three miles on 
her back that her small children may drink.’ 


MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 


A refreshingly outspoken and effective history 
of Modern Philosophy has been written by Guido 
de Ruggiero, and it has been as effectively trans- 
lated into English by A. Howard Hannay, B.A., 
and R. G. Collingwood, M.A., F.S.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Pembroke College, Oxford (Allen & 
Unwin ; 16s. net). 

De Ruggiero has made up his mind about 
philosophy and the philosophers, and he expresses 
it. Of W. K. Clifford, whose ‘Lectures and 
Essays’ were edited by Sir Leslie Stephen and 
Sir Frederick Pollock, he says: ‘ And finally, with 
the irresponsibility of a child, fingering precious 
things of whose value it has no idea, Clifford comes 
along, and, impressed with the hypothetical char- 
acter of scientific laws, demands, in order that 
morality may be raised to the rank of a science, 
that its laws should be hypothetically formulated : 
If you desire this, do that. And all this with a 
kind of puerile air of saying something new, 
oblivious or ignorant of the fact that one of the 
greatest achievements of thought at the end of the 
eighteenth century consisted just in the discovery 
that morality is not a hypothetical imperative.’ 

Nor is he much more merciful towards William 
James: ‘Lastly, his book on Pragmatism marks 
the complete decline of his mental faculties, the 
final impotence of his thought. Here the prag- 
matist method is represented as a method of 
avoiding metaphysical discussions, or, better, of 
solving every problem by caprice. Is the world 
one or many? It is one if we look at it in one 
way, many if we look at it in another. Let us say, 
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then, that it is at the same time one and many, 
and let us live in peace. Must we decide between 
theism and materialism? The past does not tell 
us anything in favour of either the one or the other. 
Let us look within us. The world of materialism 
closes in tragedy and gloom: that of theism 
legitimizes our sublimest hopes. Is this latter in 
our interest? If so, let us accept it. This is 
magnificent reasoning; and the whole book is 
strewn with similar-gems of logic. ‘Truth is re- 
duced to an economic fact, a form of wealth, a 
“property ” of our ideas; thought has an exchange 
value like that of a bank-note which ‘ passes” so 
long as nobody rejects it; and so on through a 
series of ineptitudes that bring disgrace on the 
name of philosophy.’ 

De Ruggiero’s own philosophy is Absolute 
Idealism. He is a disciple of Croce, and in close 
agreement with Gentile. Thought is everything. 
There is nothing external to it or existing beside 
it. What seems external or additional is simply 
its own creation. ‘The world of thought is 
actuality, concreteness, search and achievement, 
aspiration and attainment; this new conception of 
the world as the world of our struggle and labour 
must supplant the old conception of the world as 
a natural whole which is simply the creation of our 
imagination, arising from the accumulation of 
our past experiences and the expectation of new 
experiences.’ 


ARTHUR COLERIDGE. 


Arthur Coleridge: Reminiscences, edited by 
J. A. Fuller-Maitland, with additions by the late 
F. Warre Cornish, Vice-Provost of Eton, Sir W. 
Ryland Adkins, M.P., and L. Spencer Holland 
(Constable ; ros. 6d. net). Thus the memory of 
an accomplished and much loved man has been 
preserved to posterity. We know him by his book 
on Eton—L on in the Forties, and by his contribu- 
tion to Zennyson and his Friends. But he was 
better than his writings. For one thing he was a 
singer—fit to take the tenor part with Jenny Lind 
in great pieces and on great occasions. His daily 
work was in the Law. He was a Clerk of Assize. 
His recreation was telling stories. He had that 
gift, quite unreproducible on paper, in full measure, 
laughing at his own anecdotes till everybody 
laughed with him. And they were always whole- 

, some, for he was a man who made an open pro- 
fession of religion and worshipped God. This is 
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how one of his friends tells over again one of his 
stories: ‘I recall how, one evening, when some- 
thing came up about the characteristics of rural 
clerks and sextons, his eye gleamed and he said: 
‘* Ah, that is like the Derbyshire man who saw the 
Judge of Assize when he went to church in state 
and was much impressed. ‘The following Sunday, 
it being summer, the Judge strolled out into the 
country and entered a village church. Morning 
service had just begun. In his place stood the 
clerk, who recognized the Judge. How was he to 
show his respect and knowledge during morning 
prayer? The Ze Dewm was reached, and he saw 
his chance. Luckily it was his turn to repeat the 
versicle, ‘We believe that thou shalt come to be 
our judge,’ and suiting the action to the words, he 
turned to Mr. Justice X and bowed profoundly as 
he sounded the words ‘our judge.’ The King’s 
representative was not to be ignored in the National 
Church.” ’ 

Arthur Coleridge: was a relative of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, and in the book there are recollec- 
tions of the poet. There are recollections of others 
who belonged to that same so famous Ottery St. 
Mary in Devonshire, Thackeray’s Clavering St. 
Mary. ‘The vicar of Feniton, a village near Ottery, 
is one: ‘He had served in the Peninsular War, 
and his sermons, headed now and again by some 
sixteen verses as a text, were the cause of his 
suspension by the Bishop of Exeter, but his return 
after three years was a triumph, for he was wonder- 
fully popular with the parishioners. He owned 
twelve walking-sticks, which he called after the 
Apostles and used on consecutive days of the 
week ; but his most memorable achievement was a 
discourse upon Jonah, whose voyage he mapped 
out with wild infelicity. ‘‘ Away went the whale, 
and away went Jonah, down the Persian Gulf, 
through the Straits of Babel Mandeb, etc.,” in fact 
in any streams, ocean or gulf, that loomed for the 
moment largest in the preacher’s imagination.’ 


THE RELIGIONS OF MANKIND. 


An introduction to the Study of Religion in one 
volume has been needed. Professor G. F. Moore’s 
book holds the field for the advanced student, but 
something shorter and simpler was required. The 
book has, we think, been written by Edmund 
Davison Soper, Professor of the History of 
Religion in Northwestern University. The title is 
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The Religions of Mankind (Abingdon Press ; 8vo, 


Pp. 344): 

There are many tests of a man’s ability to write 
an introduction to the Study of Religion in the 
world. The first is his knowledge of the facts. 
And that is another way of saying his knowledge 
of the literature. For the facts are beyond the 
power of any man to gather for himself. Who 
could write on Buddhism alone—Buddhism, which 
is at least five different religions, and was once six, 
according to the countries in which it is or has 
been professed? So far as we can see, Professor 
Soper confines himself to literature accessible in 
English. There is no loss in that. All that is 
really momentous has been translated. The only 
criticism that is relevant is that he has a natural 
drawing to American books. This is his list for 
Greece and Rome: 

‘GREECE: J. H. Breasted, Ancient Times (New 
York, 1916), Part III, The- Greeks. Arthur 
Fairbanks, Greek Religion (New York, 1910). A 
compact but complete survey. L. R. Farnell, 
The Higher Aspects of Greek Religion (New York, 
1912). An illuminating interpretation by one of 
the leading authorities. George Foot Moore, 
History of Religions (New York, 1913), Vol. I, 
Chaps. X VII-XX.’ 

‘RoME: J. H. Breasted, Ancient Times, Parts 
IV and V, dealing with Rome and the Roman 
empire. J.B. Carter, Zhe Religion of Numa (New 
York, 1906). A short but helpful survey of the 
ancient religion. 
Religions in Roman Paganism (Chicago, 1911). 
The best account of the influence of the East. 
W. Warde Fowler, Zhe Religious Experience of the 
Roman People (London, 1911). The most ex- 
tended survey in English of the religion to the 
time of Augustus. George Foot Moore, History 
of Religions, Vol. I, Chaps. XXI, XXII.’ 

Moore must be accepted always, but Farnell for 
Greece and Warde Fowler for Rome are the only 
authorities that are necessary. 

Professor Soper does not allow the literature to 
master him: he uses it well. He rarely quotes 
verbatim, and never gives another man’s style the 
chance of making patchwork of his own. The 
book is written throughout in a flowing, captivating 
English language unspoilt by mannerisms. 

But another question is his faith. What attitude 
does he hold to the fact of religion? What 
attitude to God? For nothing has proved less 
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productive than the attitude of the outsider. 
Whatever else you can stand back from and 
describe truly, you can do no good in religious 
writing if you are not yourself religious. Professor 
Soper meets this test also. Try him in Christianity. 
He even accepts the Resurrection of Jesus from 
the dead. ‘To the utter amazement of his 
disciples, who had not recovered from the paraly- 
zing effect of their grief and disappointment, Jesus 
appeared to them so unmistakably that they were 
convinced that death had not been able to hold 
its victim and that Jesus was alive. Their new 
enthusiasm, the founding of the Christian Church 
on the assurance of the presence of the living Christ, 
the adoption of the first day of the week as a 
memorial of the day when Jesus reappeared alive— 
all these historic facts bear witness to the genuine- 
ness of the disciples’ testimony that the same Jesus 
who had journeyed with them, who had died and 
had been laid away in the tomb, was raised from 
the dead, their living Master forevermore. They — 
immediately went out to preach ‘‘the gospel of the 
resurrection,” and with that the history of the 
Christian Church was begun.’ 

There follow sections of excellent wisdom 
on ‘Development of Life and Teaching,’ ‘The 
Church and its Expansion,’ and ‘The Ground of 
its Appeal.’ 


A third edition has been issued of 4 Handbook 
to Old Testament Hebrew, by Dr. Samuel G. Green. 
It is edited by Dr. A. Lukyn Williams (R.T.S. ; 
18s. net). 


However little sympathy we may have with the 
modern methods of filling up that which is lacking 
in the Bible narrative, it is impossible for us to 
withhold admiration from so entrancing a story as 
Mr. George A. Parkinson tells in David the Chief 
Scout (R.T.S.; 3s. 6d. net). It is told in the 
language of romance, of juvenile romance, the 
‘thee’ and the ‘thou,’ the ‘even so’ and ‘aha’ of 
that form of literature, well to the front; and that 
gives it the greater fascination, we do not doubt. 
But better than that, it is told with a good know- 
ledge of the time and circumstances, and a real 
insight into the character of the man. 


Having lately had to make a devotional study of , 
the First Epistle of Peter, we found nothing more 
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helpful, whether for interpretation (after Hort’s 
commentary came to an end) or for meditation 
(even with Jowett’s volume in our hands) than the 
volume by the Rev. J. M. E. Ross in Archdeacon 
Buckland’s ‘ Devotional Commentary.’ Mr. Ross, 
we are glad to see, is the author of S¢. Zuwke in the 
same series. The first volume, covering the first 
eleven chapters, has just been issued (R.T.S. ; 
5S. net). 


The Religious Tract Society has published a 
volume on Spiritism in Bible Light (3s. 6d. net), by 
the Rev. R. B. Jones. It contains much miscellan- 
eous information about mediums and their mischief, 
and every chapter is headed with a Scripture text. 
Mr. Jones is inclined to the belief in Satanic in- 
fluence at spiritistic seances, an unnecessary 
hypothesis in the face of two well-established facts, 
mediumistic cleverness and human credulity. 


Under the title of Zhe Universality of Christ 
the Student Christian Movement has now issued 
the lectures which Bishop William Temple delivered 
in Glasgow last January (4s. net), There are four 
of them, and they hang together—first ‘The 
‘Comparative Method,’ next ‘Is a Universal Reli- 
gion Possible?’, thirdly ‘Christ the Complete 
Revelation,’ and lastly ‘Does Christianity Work ?’ 
‘The living voice is lacking and it is a sore lack. 
But the lectures will stand careful reading. 


The Rev. Thomas Torrance, A.B.S., of Chengtu, 
‘West China, has discovered that the Decalogue is 
‘best understood if it is brought into comparison 
with the Beatitudes, and that the Beatitudes are 
mot understood at all unless they are compared 
with the Decalogue. So in Zhe Beatitudes and the 
/Decalogue (Skeffingtons ; 3s. 6d. net) he brings the 
two together, and proves that he has made a real 
discovery. 


Lightfoot called the Hymn of Cleanthes ‘the 
noblest expression of heathen devotion which 
“Greek literature has preserved to us. Nothing 
-quite so impressive, of its kind, was ever again to 
appear in pagan history till, nearly half a millenniun 
later, Stoicism was destined to produce its final 
and exquisite fruit in the Meditations of the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius.’ ‘The Texts for 
Students’ now include Zhe Hymn of Cleanthes 
(S.P.C.K.; 6d. net), with brief Introduction and 
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Notes by E. H. Blakeney, M.A. The Greek 
text is given together with a translation. 


In issuing a translation by Eric E. Yelverton, 
O.B.E., B.D., of the Handbook of the Church of 
Sweden, under the title of Zhe Swedish Rite 
(S.P.C.K.; 8s. 6d. net), the publishers say: ‘In 
view of the great importance to Anglican Church- 
men of knowing exactly what Intercommunion 
with the Swedish Church, as recommended by the 
Lambeth Conference, really entails, the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge has procured 
a translation of the new Swedish Prayer Book. 
From being an academic question, this has now 
become exceedingly controversial. Mr. Yelverton 
provides the material for an independent judgment ; 
a companion volume by Dr. Swinstead entitled 
The Swedish Church and Ours is in preparation, 
and will be published in the summer.’ 

The Handbook is one of three service books of 
the Church of Sweden. These are: ‘(1) the 
“ Handbok,” containing orders for the administra- 
tion of the sacraments, together with forms for 
morning and evening prayer and the occasional 
offices. (2) The “ Evangeliibok,” containing the 
Collects, Epistles and Gospels for the ecclesiastical 
year, with additional prayers for use after the 
sermon at High Mass. (3) The ‘ Psalmbok,” 
containing the Evangeliibok, together with extracts 
from the Handbok for popular use.’ Of these the 
‘ Handbok’ is from the liturgical point of view the 
most interesting. 


Although it is thirty-six years since Dr. Reginald 
Lane Poole published his Jl/ustrations of the 
History of Medieval Thought and Learning there is 
still a demand for the book. But no supply. So 
a new edition has been issued (S.P.C.K. ; 17s. 6d. 
net). 

This second edition does not differ substantially 
from the first. ‘In two chapters only, iv and vy, 
have I made extensive alterations. These were 
required by the new evidence that has been 
brought to light concerning Bernard of Chartres, 
whom I have been compelled to distinguish from 
Bernard Silvestris, and by the discovery of 
Abailard’s early work de Trinitate in 1891. But 
changes and corrections of less importance have 
been made throughout the book, and I have added 
occasional notes referring to works which have 
appeared since its first publication.’ 
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In the Preface, which is new, Dr. Lane Poole 
tells the story of the writing of the book. It is an 
interesting bit of literary biography. 


An unattractively printed but well illustrated 
and admirably written book is Zze Gospel in Great 
Pictures, by the Rev. Fred. A. Rees (Stockwell ; 
4s. net). It contains many available illustrations. 


Some of us have worked on the Harmony of the 
Synoptic Gospels in English, by Ernest De Witt 
Burton and Edgar Johnson Goodspeed, from the 
day of its publication, having found it most work- 
able. We shall now be able to use the Greek 
instead. For 4 Harmony of the Synoptic Gospels 
in Greek, by the same editors, and differing in no 
other respect than that the Greek text is substituted 
for the English translation, has been published at 
the University of Chicago Press ($3 net). 


A third edition has been issued by Messrs. 
Watts of Zhe Hammurabi Code, and the Sinattic 
Legislation, by Mr. Chilperic Edwards (3s. 6d. net). 
For this edition the book has been revised and 
a new preface has been written. In that preface 
Mr. Edwards says that there are three ways of 
regarding the connexion between the Code of 
Hammurabi and the Laws of Moses—(z1) there is 
no connexion ; (2) they were derived independently 
from primitive Semitic sources; or (3) the Mosaic 
legislation is dependent on the Code. Mr. 
Edwards goes in for the dependence of Moses on 
Hammurabi, and is confident enough, though a 
scholar, to say that ‘that view may be considered 
to have been fully demonstrated and established.’ 


The Mendenhall Lectures are delivered at De 
Pauw University. The lecturer for 1919 was Dr. 
John Kelman. The lecturer for 1920 was Mr. 
Ernest Fremont Tittle. The title of the published 


volume is What must the Church do to be Saved?’ 


(Abingdon Press; $1.25 net). 

Well, what must the Church do? Six things. 
(1) ‘She must clothe her message in the living 
language of the present time and no longer conceal 
it in the antiquated garb of a former day.’ (2) She 
‘must see to it that what she asks men to: believe 
in is something that is alive enough to tempt their 
wills and to capture their allegiance.’ (3) ‘The 
great end that is set before the church is the 
development, the enrichment, the Christianization 
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of human life. But this great end is frequently 
lost sight of by people who compose the church. 
They think of the work of the church, not in 
terms of human values, but in terms of ecclesi- 
astical values. The first question that leaps into 
their minds when any new plan is proposed is not, 
How will this affect the lives of men? but, How 
will this affect the life of the church?’ (4) The 
Church must be ‘not merely a witness to 
democracy, but an embodiment of democracy.’ 
(5) ‘The church must have faith, not only in the 
improvableness of men, but in the improvableness 
of man, of human nature, and so, eventually, of 
human society.’ (6) ‘In the days to come any- 
thing like a narrow, bitter, bigoted denominational- 
ism will be hopelessly out of place.’ 
When Mr. Tittle has told us what the Church 
must do to be saved, he proceeds to tell us what 
she must do after she is saved. She must have a 
changed conception of God, of sin, of salvation 
itself, of Jesus Christ, of Christianity, of Life. 


Messrs. Allen & Unwin have published a 
‘newly-enlarged and complete’ edition of Edward 
Carpenter’s Civilisation : Its Cause and Cure, and 
other Essays (8s. 6d. net). The volume was first 
published in 1889, more than thirty years ago. 
Few of us remember anything about its reception 
then, but Mr. Carpenter has not forgotten. ‘Asa 
matter of fact, the first paper—that on Civilisation 
—was given as a lecture before the Fabian Society, 
in 1888; and I shall not easily forget the furious 
attacks which were made upon it on that occasion. 
The book—published as a whole in 1889—came 
in for a very similar reception from the press-critics. 
They slated it to the top of their bent—except in 
those not unfrequent cases when they ignored it as 
almost beneath notice.’ 

It is a great satisfaction to an author to live to 
see his opinions, flouted at first, pass into common- 
placeness. Mr. Carpenter enjoys it: ‘To-day (I 
think we may say) these conclusions are generally 
admitted as correct; and the views which seemed 
so hazarded and precarious at the earlier date are 
now fairly accepted and established.’ He gives 
examples: ‘The Atom, which I ventured (to the 
disgust of my scientific friends) to make fun of 30 
years ago, has now exploded of itself as thoroughly 
as a German “coal-box”; and the fixed Chemical 
Elements of older days have of late dissolved into 
protean vapours and emanations, ions and electrons, 
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impossible to foilow through their endless trans- 
formations. Asto the numerous “ Laws of Nature ” 
which in the nineteenth century we were just 
about to establish for all eternity, it is only with 
the greatest difficulty that any of these can now be 
. discovered—most of them having got secreted 
away into the darkness of ancient text-books: 
where they lead forlorn and sightless existences, 
like the fish in the caves of Kentucky.’ 

‘In order to corroborate and confirm the first 
paper in the book an Appendix has now been 
added containing notes and daza on the life and 
customs of many “‘uncivilised” peoples.’ 


You want to hear of a book for boys which you 
can unreservedly commend and they will uninter- 
ruptedly enjoy? It is Men of Might, by A. C. 
Benson, M.A., and H. F. W. Tatham, M.A. 
{Armold; 6s. net) The men are Socrates, 
Mahomet, St. Bernard, Savonarola, Angelo, 
Borromeo, Fénelon, Wesley, Washington, Martyn, 
Arnold, Livingstone, Gordon, and Damien. The 
writing is good—style even to fascination. There 
is breadth of vision also, and there is unaffected 
admiration. The portraits in this edition give 
vividness to the narrative. 


While the War was still in progress a Committee 
was formed in America ‘to consider the state of 
religion as revealed or affected by the war, with 
special reference to the duty and opportunity of 
the Churches, and to prepare these findings for 
submission to the Churches.’ It was called the 
Committee on the War and the Religious Outlook. 
Three Reports have been issued; two are yet to 
come. The one before us is entitled Zhe Church 
and Industrial Reconstruction (Bell; 3s. 6d. net). 
It has been prepared mainly by the Rev. Samuel 
McCrea Cavert of New York, who has acted as 
secretary. 

‘The teaching of Jesus about society finds its 
centre in what He has to say concerning the 
Kingdom of God.’ Accordingly the Report 
begins with a statement of the principles which 
are implicit in Jesus’ doctrine of the Kingdom. 
These principles are five in number: ‘the supreme 
worth of personality in the sight of God, the 
brotherhood of all men as children of one Father, 
the obligation of service to one’s fellows, the law 
of love as the ruling motive of life, and the duty 
of faith in God and in humanity.’ Each of these 


‘ 


principles is explained at length; and then, at 
greater length, it is shown how industry has de- 
parted from them. Thereafter come wise words 
on the opportunity, first to the Christian, and 
next to the Church, to recover these principles 
and make them operative under the conditions of 
the present day. It is a valuable Report, deserv- 
ing and repaying careful study. 


Mr. R. H. Tawney, Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford, is an able and advanced thinker on social 
life, and an earnest moral reformer. He is alsoa 
clear and forcible writer. When he chooses to 
let himself go he reveals a soul of indignation 
that can be moved to white heat. ‘To one’— 
this is on the crippling of education for the sake 
of industry—‘to one who thinks calmly over the 
recent experience of mankind there is something 
almost unbearable in the reflection that hitherto, 
outside a small circle of fortunate families, each 
generation, as its faculties began to flower, has 
been shovelled like raw material into an economic 
mill, to be pounded and ground and kneaded into 
the malleable human pulp out of which national 
prosperity and power, all the kingdoms of the 
world and the glory of them, are supposed to be 
manufactured. In England a new race of nearly 
900,000 souls bursts upon us every year; and if, 
instead of rejuvenating the world, they grind corn 
for the Philistines and doff bobbins for mill-owners, 
the responsibility is ours into whose hands the 
prodigality of nature pours life itself, and who let 
it slip aimlessly through the fingers that close so 
greedily on material riches.’ 

But he rarely lets himself go. In his new book, 
The Acquisttive Society (Bell; 4s. 6d. net), he is 
restrained and argumentative. He lays down two 
principles for the right organization of industry, 
and then throughout the book elucidates and 
enforces them. ‘The first principle is that in- 
dustry should be subordinated to the community 
in such a way as to render the best service techni- 
cally possible, that those who render that service 
faithfully should be honourably paid, and that 
those who render no service should not be paid 
at all, because it is of the essence of a function 
that it should find its meaning in the satisfaction, 
not of itself, but of the end which it serves. ‘The 
second is that its direction and government should 
be in the hands of persons who are responsible to 
those. who are directed and governed, because it 
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is the condition of economic freedom that men 
should not be ruled by an authority which they 
cannot control.’ 


A new and revised edition has been published 
of Adamnant Vita S. Columba, by J. T. Fowler, 
M.A., D.C.L., Canon of Durham (Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press; 10s. 6d. net). ‘Since 1894,’ 
says the author, ‘some works of great importance, 
bearing on the subject, have been published, and 
of these I have made considerable use. I may 
mention especially Professor Bury’s Lzfe of St. 
Patrick (1905), Mr. Plummer’s Vite Sanctorum 
Lfibernie with its invaluable Introduction (1910), 
and Dr. Gwynn’s monumental edition of the Bovk 
of Armagh (1913). My new edition of Adamnan 
will be substantially the same as the earlier one, 
but, I venture to think, considerably improved.’ 


To the pocket edition of the’ Oxford ‘ World’s 
Classics’ has been added a Tolstoy volume, con- 
taining A Confession and What I Believe (2s. 6d. 
net). The translator and editor is Mr. Aylmer 
Maude. Mr. Maude is as whole-hearted a disciple 
of Tolstoy as any man alive, but even he finds 
some contradictory notes necessary. In one note 
he tells us that he asked Tolstoy, fifteen years 
after ‘What I Believe’ was written, if he still held 
by its translation and interpretation of the Gospels. 
He ‘admitted that, in his anxiety to counteract 
the bias he detected in the ‘‘ Orthodox” transla- 
tion, he had sometimes overstrained the sense too 
much in a contrary direction, as one engaged on 
demagnetizing a watch may sometimes expose it to 
too strong an opposite influence; but he thought 
his Greek reliable.’ 


Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald believes that ‘the 
Conscientious Objector will in time ‘come into 
his own.”’ He says so in an Introduction which 
he has written to Zhe Psychology of Conscientious 
Oljection, by C. Egerton Parry (Daniel; 3s. 6d. 
net) The book is a plea for the supremacy of 
conscience. And it is not only an earnest, it is a 
victorious plea. One thing only is insufficiently 
emphasized—the necessity of educating the con- 
science after the mind of Christ. That involves 
first finding the mind of Christ, and it will not do 
to say that the mind of Christ is found by the 
conscience. Neither here nor elsewhere are we 
allowed to reason in a circle. 


Mr. Gilbert T. Sadler, M.A., LL.B., has under- 
taken to present the world with a religion. It is 
to be offered in four volumes. The title of the: 
first volume (already published) is Zhe Jnuner 
Meaning of the Four Gospels. This is ‘A Re-in- 
terpretation of the Gospels in the light of modern 
research, and in relation to modern spiritual and 
social needs.’ The title of the second volume 
(also published already) is Behind the New Testa- 
ment, and is described as a ‘ Reason for the stand- 
point in the first book, giving references to ancient 
documents that lie behind the Gospels and Epistles 
of the New Testament.’ The third volume is just 
out. It is called Zhe Infinite in the Finite (Daniel ; 
3s. 6d. net). It ‘shows that in the depths of our 
being we ave the infinite in the finite, and that the 
spiritual vision which reveals this is best reached 
through Christianity.’ The fourth (yet to come) 
is to be called Zhe Social Expression of the 
Spiritual Life. It will make ‘the constructive 
application of the spiritual vision to the creation 
of a new social order, showing that men will live 
by new powers unveiled partly in Christianity and 
partly in Western experience.’ 


The Bishop of London is always up-to-date in 
his preaching and he is always up-to-date in his 
publishing. Volume comes after volume, and we 
can read what the Bishop said about the Repara- 
tions Commission or the Irish Elections or the 
Coal Strike while these matters still fill the news- 
papers. We can also read the principles which 
ought to govern us in our attitude to these and 
all other troubles, and the gospel thai is good for 
their solving. Bishop A. F. Winnington Ingram’s 
newest volume of sermons is called The Spirit of 
Peace (Wells Gardner ; 4s. net). 


Why-so Stories of Birds and Beasts from Folklore 
and Legend have been gathered by Edwin Gile 
Rich into a small volume, and have been illus- 
trated by Charles Copeland (Harrap ; 1s. 8d. net). 


The Life of Jesus has been retold from the 
Gospels for children by Helen Ward Banks and 
illustrated by Florence Choate and Elizabeth 
Curtis (Harrap; 5s. net). It is a handsome 
volume and amazingly cheap. But the children 
will need some educating to appreciate it. The 
representation of ‘Christ with the woman taken 
in adultery’ is certainly not the Biblical scene. 
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The writing too is sometimes more than the 
children will master of themselves. Thus: 
‘However eager the people were to be healed, 
the scribes and Pharisees did not want to hear 
the kingdom of heaven preached, and every miracle 
that Jesus did in the power of God roused the 
antagonism of those who thought they were the 
true custodians of the Jewish religion. Among 
the enthusiastic crowds who followed Jesus there 
were even then scribes and Pharisees seeking to 
find something wrong in this new prophet whose 
teachings and deeds, unless they were stopped, 
would soon overthrow their authority.’ But 
perhaps the very object of the book is education. 


Professor John Dewey of Columbia University 
was invited to lecture at the Imperial University 
of Japan in 1919 and went to Tokyo‘and lectured 
on Reconstruction in Philosophy. The lectures 
have been published by Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton for the University of London Press 
(7s. 6d. net). . 

Professor Dewey had no thought of delivering 
elementary lectures on Philosophy to the students 
in the Imperial University. He knew Japan 
better than that. What he attempted to do was 
advanced enough. He attempted to describe the 
changes that had takeri place in the study of 
philosophy during his own lifetime. It is a great 
enough subject for any body of students to listen 
to. And undoubtedly Professor Dewey himself 
felt its greatness. 

He strove, he tells us, to be impartial in his 
treatment of all the systems. But of course he 
showed that he himself is a pragmatist—and that 
quite unmistakably. 


A Wonderful Morning (Macmillan; $1.75) is 
the title of ‘an Interpretation of Easter’ by Dr. 
James H. Snowden. It is a beautiful book, out- 
ward appearance and inward reality corresponding, 
and it is enriched with decorations by Maud and 
Miska Petersham. Dr. Snowden is scholar enough 
to move about easily among the evidences for the 
Resurrection, and he is teacher enough to arrange 
them effectively. He finds four marks of truth in 
the narratives: first, sobriety in the description ; 
next, competence in the witnesses; third, agree- 
ment between them ; and fourth, trustworthiness. 


The titie of Mr. G. H. Aitken’s volume of 


Sermons referred to in the Notes of Recent Exposi- 
tion is Fellow- Workers with God (Methuen; 6s. 
net). 


‘A Gentleman with a Duster’ has written 
another book. He calls it Zhe Glass of Fashion 
(Mills & Boon; 5s. net). It is less sensational 
than the first book ; it is not less effective. There 
is no satire in it; there is simply moral indigna- 
tion. And in the case of Colonel Repington at 
least the indignation is well founded. With Mrs. 
Asquith one has a feeling of sympathy—she should 


_not have been placed by Colonel Repington’s side ; 


he and she are apart as night and day. But the best 
of the book is its appreciations, and they are just 
as unreserved as the exposures are. 

In the case of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone (who 
are taken as examples of a true life lived in the 
high places of the land) there are revelations made. 
‘One night as he walked through the London 
streets with a friend, Gladstone turned back to 
speak to a prostitute, and presently rejoined his 
friend with the woman at his side. The friend 
whispered, “‘ But what will Mrs. Gladstone say if 
you take this woman home?” He answered, ‘It 
is to Mrs. Gladstone I am taking her.” 

Few people know that Gladstone gave himself 
with the deepest passion and the highest consecra- 
tion to the bitter work of rescuing degraded 
women. ‘This noble passion, which I have reason 
to know began while he was at Oxford, lasted to 
the end of his life. The dangers of such work had 
no terrors for him. Extraordinary gossip floated 
through the haunts of scandal. Among the base 
it was whispered, “‘ The heel of Achilles!” Some 
of his friends would have dissuaded him from 
labours which almost invited the political spy and 
the social slanderer to destroy his reputation. But 
Gladstone could not be turned. Every woman 
saved by his efforts, every woman restored to 
womanhood, every woman created anew in faith 
and purity was a fresh incentive to his zeal. And 
in this work, as in everything else, Catherine 
Gladstone was his partner. Mrs. Gladstone and 
her friend Lady Lothian (this fact, I believe, has 
never been mentioned till now) went out regularly 
at night in places like Leicester Square, Coventry 
Street, and the Haymarket, seeking young girls 
and carrying them off to homes of rescue.’ 


Books by Andrew Murray are still popular and 
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still instructive. So we welcome a very small 
volume entitled Zhe Secret of the Cross, published 
by Messrs. Morgan & Scott (1s. 4d. net). 


A series of Daily Study Notes on Zhe Gospel of 
Mark by the Rev. G. Currie Martin, M.A., B.D., 
has been issued separately through the National 
Adult School Union (6d.). In eighteen days’ 
study and within forty-five pages a clear under- 
standing is made possible of the ee features 
of the Second Gospel. 


A Translation of the Treatise Taanith (On the 


Public Fasts), from the Palestinian Talmud, has 
been made by A. W. Greenup, St. John’s Hall, 
Highbury, and has been published at the Palestine 
House, Hackney, London (6s. 6d. net). 


On the subject of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, 
Mr. W. Hoste, B.A., has published his opinion at 
some length and with some confidence (Pickering 
& Inglis ; 3s. net). On the subject of Zhe True 
Church he has collected the opinions of others 
and published them—fifteen opinions by fifteen 
persons, and he has given his own opinion also 
(Pickering & Inglis; 3s. net). 


0 eee 


QH TCBeology of Experience. 


AN ADDRESS TO STUDENTS IN DIVINITY. 


By THE VERY REVEREND ARCHIBALD HENDERSON, D.D., LATELY PRINCIPAL OF THE 
UNITED FREE CHURCH COLLEGE, GLASGOW. 


EvEeRY man who enters the Ministry has before 
him the task of constructing for himself a theology 
of experience. Of course to endeavour such a 
task presupposes acceptance of the evidence for 
the historic truth of the Christianity presented in 
the New Testament—in the record of the incarna- 
tion, life, death, and resurrection of Jesus, and the 
experience of His apostles as witnesses to Him. 
It presupposes acceptance of Scripture as, not only 
the revelation of what Jesus Christ was and did 
when on earth, but as the means by which He 
reveals and manifests Himself to the souls of men 
who desire to know Him. The task may be aided 
and no doubt is so in the case of those brought up 
in the society of those whose lives are indubitable 
witness to Christ living in them; but it is every 
man’s own task. What our Confession sets forth 
in the well-known words of its first chapter is more 
briefly put in the Larger Catechism. ‘The Scrip- 
tures manifest themselves to be the Word of God, 
by their majesty and purity; by the consent of all 
the parts and the scope of the whole, which is to 
give glory to God; by their light and power to 
convince and convert sinners, to comfort and build 
up believers unto salvation; but the Spirit of God 
bearing witness by and with the Scriptures in the 
heart of man, is alone able fully to persuade it that 


they are the very word of God.’ Such an experi- 
ence alone can enable men to say to-day, ‘ We have 
heard for ourselves, and know.’ This is the Zes#z- 
monium spiritus sancti internum which the early 
Protestants proclaimed as the way in which a 
certain persuasion of the truth must be reached 
by every soul for itself. Calvin, after describing 
the certainty of knowledge which comes through 
the teaching of the Spirit,! says; ‘I state only 
what every individual of those who believe experi- 
ences in himself, save that words come far short of a 
proper setting-forth of such experience’ (Jzs¢. 1. 
vil. 5). 

It is of such experience I wish to speak as 
furnishing the material wherewith every one may 
build up a theology that is in truth his very own. 
Lest I should be misunderstood, let me point out 
that I do not in any respect depreciate the power- 
ful evidence to the heavenly service and power of 
Christianity manifested in the lives of those who 
have been born of God, which has been effectively 


1 The words of Calvin defining this ‘certainty’ are: 


‘Talis ergo est persuasio quae rationes non requirat ; talis 
notitia, cui optima ratio constet, nempe in qua securius 
constantiusque mens quiescit quam in ullis rationibus ; 
talis denique sensus, qui nisi ex coelesti revelatione nasci 
nequeat.’ 
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used by apologists from the days of Aristides and 
Justin to this day. The man who has the witness 
in himself cannot but become an evidence to 
others round him. Every living Christian proves 
a living Christ—and every worldling knows it. 
To the man himself such an experience is a vital 
fact; and repeated and accumulated experiences 
of such direct contact of the soul and the Saviour 
cannot but build up a theology, a knowledge of 
God, as by the prolonged intercourse of two souls 
in intimate fellowship they come to know one 
another. On His side this is wondrously taught 
in our Lord’s farewell discourse to His apostles 
as when He said, ‘I know mine own, and mine 
own know me; even as the Father knoweth me, 
and I know the Father’; on the side of disciples 
by the writings of apostles, as Paul and John, and 
the long roll of the fathers and martyrs and saints 
down to the Christ-filled lives we ourselves have 
seen and known. 

We live in an age of inductive science, and men 
are impatient of authority claimed for ancient 
writings. They demand facts, severely tested 
facts, sufficient to establish what is claimed for 
them, and which every competently equipped 
scientist may put to the proof for himself. Let 
every Christian minister accept the challenge. It 
is reasonable, and it will be well for the man who 
demands it if you are prepared to meet his 
challenge, provided he is prepared on his part 
honestly to accept the facts you present. But I 
wish to speak more specially of how good it will 
be for you to be ready to meet the man of in- 
ductive science on his own terms. 

In his instructive and charming Gifford Lectures 
on Zhe System of Animated Nature, Professor 
Arthur Thomson says (vol. i. p. 9): ‘The aim of 
science is to describe natural phenomena and 
occurrences as exactly as possible, as simply as 
possible, as completely as possible, as consistently 
as possible, and always in terms which are com- 
municable and verifiable.’ 

It is a matter in the first instance of supreme 
concern for yourselves: that youg belief should 
have the attestation of such practical experience 
of its power. I certainly do not suggest that 
acceptance of a Scripture doctrine is to be withheld 
till some definite experience attests it. Every one 
to whose heart the word of God has, by His Spirit, 
evidenced itself as His word, receives His teaching 
therein. But there is our Lord’s word, ‘If any 


man willeth to do his will, he shall 2xow of the 
teaching.’ That speaks clearly of experience 
following on the obedience of faith. Nor by 
experience of the power of truth is meant some 
startling and unusual event in your spiritual life. 
It may come so; but rather is it to be logked for 
in the course of calm meditation on the Word and 
in the intimacy of prayer. As a well-attested fact 
such experiences do visit men’s souls. In his 
interesting volume on Varieties of Religious Ex- 
perience, William James says truly: ‘The real 
witness of the Spirit to the second birth is to be 
found only in the disposition of the genuine child 
of God, the permanently patient heart, the love of 
self eradicated’ (p. 238). 

It is well, therefore, to be a student of God’s 
Word, with the abiding desire and expectation of 
such personal experience of the vea/zty of what you 
read, for that means the very presence of Him 
who speaks. Nothing short of this is promised in 
our Lord’s word, ‘If a man love me, he will keep 
my word: and my Father will love him, and we will 
come unto him, and make our abode with him.’ 
And because this knowledge comes by experience 
it is limitless as that which is to be known. Not 
all the creeds and the endless volumes written on 
the Person of Christ tell as much as the seven 
brief words of the apostle—‘O xvpids prov Kat 6 eos 
pov—‘ My Lord and my God’ (Jn 20%). Every 
truth of the gospel invites you to explore for 
yourselves and know its unsearchable riches 
—tempts you with the promise of a lifelong 
pleasure. Only thus indeed can any one attain to 
a satisfying knowledge. Take, for instance, the 
doctrine of the Atonement. It cannot but be a 
perplexity to one who seeks to learn it from the 
writings of men to find such diverse statements, 
even such contradictory, if not antagonistic, 
‘theories’ and interpretations of it. You don’t 
find these in the Scriptures. There are different 
views indeed, but there is no controversy or con- 
tradiction there, though it is written of now from 
one aspect, and again, as the writer’s purpose 
demands, from another: now to manifest the love 
which purposed and performed, and again to 
demonstrate the righteousness it fulfilled, the guilt 
it expiates, the bondage it breaks. Experience 
will preserve most men from one-sided views, for 
at one time the guilt-troubled conscience will ask 
how God can be just and justify the ungodly ; and 
again the heart will long to rejoice in the assurance 
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of God’s love to it. 
hymn: 


So Newton says in one 


I saw one hanging on a tree, 
In agonies and blood, 

Who fixed His languid eyes on me, 
As near His cross I stood. 


Sure never till my latest breath 
Can I forget that look ; 

It seemed to charge me with His death, 
Though not a word He spoke. 


My conscience felt, and owned the guilt 
And plunged me in despair ; 

I saw my sins His blood had spilt, 
And help’d to nail Him there. 


Another look He gave which said, 
“TI freely all forgive ; 

This blood is for thy ransom paid, 
I die, that thou may’st live.’ 


And the same pen wrote that other hymn: 


Hark, my soul! it is the Lord; 
°*Tis thy Saviour, hear His word ; 
Jesus speaks, and speaks to thee: 
‘Say, poor sinner, lov’st thou Me?’ 


Lord, it is my chief complaint, 
That my love is weak and faint ; 
Yet I love Thee and adore; 

O for grace to love Thee more. 


Experience alone can discover how Christ’s 
giving of Himself for us satisfies the measureless 
demands of heart and conscience. Then when 
you leave your study to go out as a physician of 
souls among your people, you will give a sym- 
pathetic ear to the various cases of religious 
experience which will appeal to you, able to under- 
stand and so to help. They will seek your help 
because somehow they /ee/ that you are under- 
standing ; and your words will have for them the 
strengthening of your experience. 

Many years ago a stranger entered the room of 
a young missionary in a country district, and told 
his story of agony and shame for ill he had done 
and how he had sought help and failed to find it. 
The missionary spoke plainly of the grievousness 
of the sin in God’s sight, and pointed the stranger 
to what God’s word said of it, and how the same 
word assured the penitent that there was forgive- 
ness and cleansing through the blood of Christ. 

The words proved fitly spoken. As a result 
the young man attached himself to the mission as 
a devoted worker, and sometime afterwards told 


the missionary how he had consulted others who 
made light of his trouble. ‘But,’ said he, ‘the 
first light came to me as I left your house, and I 
said to myself he must know about this or he 
wouldn’t have understood me—and if he has been 
through it there’s hope for me.’ 

But you will gain for yourself thus far more than 
you give. Others will tell you of their own experi- 
ences of Christ. Bright young souls will tell with 
simple words of convincing reality experiences that 
will refresh and stimulate your own heart; and 
saints far down life’s journey will make rich con- 
tribution to your experience as you hear from 
themselves indubitable facts of their experience. 
Passages of Scripture which may have been obscure 


or meaningless to you will be illuminated for your _ 


after use. 

And in your Bible class or pulpit you will find 
continually how much, both for yourselves and for 
them that hear you, depends upon how you speak. 
In the life of John Brown of Haddington it is told 
that on one occasion David Hume heard John 
Brown preach. It was a public function at which 
a young clergyman delivered his message first, in 
an eloquent style typical of the age. Brown 
followed in a sermon marked by his usual simplicity 
and earnestness. ‘The first preacher,’ remarked 
Hume to his friends, ‘spoke as if he did not 
believe what he said ; the latter as if he were con- 
scious that the Son of God stood at his elbow.’ So 
true is it that though no man can define personality 
every one £nzows when it touches him. 

No man can imitate continually the realism of 
the witness who ‘cannot but speak the things. 
he has seen and heard.’ The knowledge of ex- 
perience grows from more to more, so that no 
man who is always gaining it can be a mere 
repeater of his own past. You may have noticed 
with what fresh zest the man of science is always 
ready to discourse on his special theme; the 
latest contribution to it—his own or others’— 
renews the ardour of his novitiate. He is always 
bringing out of his treasure things new and old. 
There are no new truths of the gospel to be dis- 
covered, but there are infinite. discoveries to be 
made of the contents of the old gospel, and of the 
fulness of Him whom it brings to our knowledge. 
If any one should make the mistake of setting off 
to repeat the stock phrases of theology which he 
has learnt, he will soon run dry enough and be a 
weariness to bear. But he who realizes that he is 
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to tell of Christ’s redeeming love, and realizes that 
love for himself, ‘ will find eternity too short to utter 
all its praise.’ That is why I would earnestly pray 
you to address yourselves to the ministry for which 
you have been preparing in the spirit and with the 
devotion of the man of science who is always 
seeking facts, and more facts, by which to check, 
and assure, and yet more confirm what he believes, 
that you may so learn Christ as to be able to 
declare the truth as it is in Him, ‘as exactly as 
possible, as simply as possible, as completely as 
possible, as consistently as possible, and always in 
terms which are communicable and verifiable.’ 
The one secret for this is that of which He 


ap: 


In tBe 


Virginibus Duerisque. 
How Old are you? 


~ *How old art thou?’—Gn 478 (A.V.). 


THIS is a question we are all thinking about just 
now. Last month father received an important- 
looking document called a census paper, and in 
it he had to write the name and age of every 
person who was living in his house on the 1oth 
of June. 

But a census is taken only once in ten years, 
and this is a question we are asked very much 
oftener than once in ten years. Very few of you 
can remember the last census; some of you were 
not even born then, yet you can all remember 
being asked this question, not once, but many 
times. When you make a new friend, one of the 
first things you ask him is, ‘How old are you?’ 
And if you discover that you are almost the same 
age as he is you probably feel more inclined to be 
friendly with him. When you first go to school, 
the teacher asks you, ‘How old are you?’ And 
your answer helps to decide which class you are 
fit for. Later, when you go in for public examina- 
tions, it is one of the questions you must answer, 
and later still, when you apply for a situation 
or wish to enter a profession, it is one of the 
chief questions. So you see it is a very important 
question indeed. 

But this very important question may be answered 


| old are you in usefulness?’ 


questioned His disciple when He re-commissioned 
him; for love alone can bind a man in willing 
bondage all his life long, and love alone can keep 
a man’s heart for ever set on the constancy of such 
inspiring fellowship with Jesus Christ. 

The apostle closes his Epistle to the Ephesians 
with a great benediction—‘ Grace be with all them 
that love our Lord Jesus Christ in incorruptibility.’ 
There will never be wanting assailing influences 
from within you and about you to seduce or scare 
you from your whole-hearted first love to Him, but 
may that benediction of the uncorruptibly loyal 
lover of Jesus Christ our Lord abide upon every 
one of you. 


Study. 


in many ways, for we can grow old otherwise than 


just in years. 


And the first question we would ask is—‘ How 
There was a great 
botanist, once, who had his garden laid out like a 
clock face. The flowers that opened at nine 
o’clock formed the hour figure nine, those that 
opened at ten o’clock the hour of ten, and so on. 
And when the botanist walked round his garden 
he could tell at a glance by the flowers that were 
open and the flowers that were closed what hour 
of the day it was. 

Nowssometimes people are able to guess your 
age by the things you can do or the things you 
have left off doing. Are you beginning to toddle 
about the floor? Then one year must be past. 
Are you trying to put little words together? Then 
it must be two o’clock in the timepiece of your 
hfe? Have you just begun to learn lessons and 
go to school? Then you must be five: Are you 
able to read story-books all by yourself ? Then 
you must be seven or eight. Have you given up 
playing with dolis? Then you must be twelve or 
fourteen. 

But suppose any one were to count your age by 
the kind and useful things you had done! How 
many days.or years old would you be in helpful 
and loving deeds? If years were to be counted 
in this way we should find that some people whose 
hair was grey hadn’t begun to live at all, and some 
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people who appeared quite young had lived a 
long time. For the days and years that really 
count are those in which we do things that are 
useful and helpful, and the people who live for 
nothing else but to have ‘a good time’ really don’t 
live at all or enjoy themselves at all. 


Another question we might ask is—‘ How old 
are you in heart and spirit?’ I can think of one 
dear old lady with snow-white hair who is only 
twenty and will never be any older, and I can 
think of quite a number of little people who appear 
to be about six or eight or ten, but who are really 
sixty and will never be any younger. And yet we 
may all keep young always in heart and mind and 
spirit. How can we do it? By moving with the 
times. By taking an interest not just in what is 
past or what people of our own age are doing, but 
in what is going on at present and what is coming 
in the future. By keeping our sympathies alert 
and alive; by entering into the thoughts and feel- 
ings of other people; by resolving that we shall 
never grow into a fossil. 


There is one more question I should like to ask 
—‘ How old are you in God’s service?’ Some one 
once asked an old gentleman of eighty-three how 
old he was, and he answered, ‘Three years old!’ 
Then he explained that it was just three years since 
he had begun to follow Jesus and that the rest of 
his life counted as nothing. He felt that all the 
other years he had lived had been wasted. Boys 
and girls, Jesus needs the love and the service and 
the enthusiasm of your fresh young lives. How 
old are you in His service? 


Healing Leaves. 


‘The leaves of the tree were for the healing of the 
nations.’—Rev 227, 


What is your idea of heaven? What do you 
think it will be like? Have you ever made a 
picture of it in your mind? Of course you have. 
Well, is your mind picture anything like the mind 
‘picture drawn by the writer of the Book of 
Revelation? In the last two chapters of his book 
you will find a description of a wonderful dream 
city—the new Jerusalem—which he saw descend 
from heaven to earth. The foundations of that 
city were precious stones. Every gate was a pearl. 
Its streets were pure gold. For light it had neither 
sun nor moon, yet was there always day, for God 
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Himself was the light of it. And from God’s throne 
in the midst of the city there flowed a beautiful 
river clear as crystal. It ran alongside the golden 
streets, and on its banks grew wonderful trees, 
which bore twelve different kinds of fruit, and the 
leaves of which were for the healing of the peoples. 

Now, if you are curious, and if you care to take 
the trouble to hunt up the Old Testament, you 
will find in one of the seldom-read books of the 
Old Testament—the Book of the prophet Ezekiel 
—a description of a dream city which he saw. 
That city was all temple, and from its right or 
south side there flowed a miraculous river upon 


whose banks grew just such magic trees as those: 


of the Book of Revelation—trees which bore new 
fruit each month and whose leaves were for 
medicine or healing. 

Now, why did John and Ezekiel both see as one 
of the splendid things in their dream-cities trees 
whose leaves were for healing? Well, they dreamt 
of healing leaves because the few medicines which 
they had in their day were made almost entirely 
from plants. To-day our doctors and chemists 
make medicines from chemical substances and 
from animal substances as well as from plants, but 
in the old days trees and shrubs and herbs were 
the great sources of healing. 

Our great-grandmothers knew of lots of medicine 
recipes and they brewed quaint old-fashioned cures 
for this and that from many of our common way- 
side flowers. And our great-great-grandmothers 
were even more skilled in the use of healing herbs, 
for in their times doctors were few and not so 
clever as they are to-day. 

But now that we get our medicines in bottles 


and pellets and powders we never question from. 


what they are made. And when we look at a 
common dandelion we do not remember that 
from its root is distilled'a valuable drug, nor do 
we realize that the leaves of the coltsfoot are a 
remedy for coughs. Still less do we dream that 
the little heartsease was so called because it was 
formerly used as a medicine for heart disease. As 
for the cornflowers—who would guess that the 
French call them ‘ break-spectacles,’ because a 
lotion to strengthen the eyes used to be made 
from them. 

Yes, and it’s not so very long ago since certain 
leaves called senna leaves were infused like tea, 
and poor protesting little boys and girls were 


made to gulp down the horrid brew whilst their 
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father or mother stood over them to see they 
didn’t shirk. Ask your father and mother—or, 
better still, your grandparents—if that wasn’t so. 


Now all this helps us to understand why John 
and Ezekiel both dreamt of trees of life whose 
leaves were for healing. But to understand all 
they meant by these healing leaves we shall have 
to think of other things that require healing besides 
wounds or sickness. Can you tell meany? What 
about sorrow? Itis an aching wound that requires 
very gentle healing. What about injustice? It 
is a burning pain that cries out for remedy. What 
about cruelty? It is a wicked cut that demands 
instant treatment. What about loneliness and 
misunderstanding? They are sicknesses that need 
cure as badly as do toothache or earache. 

What medicine can cure all these terrible 
troubles? Sometimes we read advertisements of 
pills that are guaranteed to cure every ailment 
under the sun. We know that is impossible, but 
I can tell you of a medicine that will help to cure 
sorrow and injustice and cruelty and loneliness 
and misunderstanding and many other woes 
besides. 
fails. You simply can’t be cruel to any one and 
sympathize with them at the same time; nor can 
you be unjust to any one if you sympathize with 
him too. If you are really sympathetic, people 
who are bad can’t help being cheered by you ; and 
if you feel enough for another you will do every- 
thing in your power to make him less lonely, and 
you certainly won’t misunderstand him. I think 
John and Ezekiel had something like that in the 
back of their minds when they spoke of healing 
leaves, for in their dream cities all was gladness 
and goodness and love. 

And we ourselves can pluck and use leaves of 
healing any day, because we don’t need to be 
great or clever or famous or even grown-up to be 
sympathetic. 

The other day I read a story of how the little 
black boys and girls of Africa once showed their 
sympathy. It was in the days of Livingstone, the 
great missionary explorer and the black man’s 
friend. Livingstone had been home in this 
country, and when he returned to Africa he was 
met on landing at the Zambesi by a crowd of 
African children and their parents. A friend who 
was with Livingstone noticed that most of the 
crowd had pieces of black cloth, or black wood, 


It is called ‘sympathy,’ and it never | 


or even black coal tied {to their arms or their legs 
or their heads. He asked the meaning of this 
strange decoration. ‘Ah,’ replied the missionary, 
‘they know that my child has died while I was 
absent from them, and that is their way of showing 
how they grieve with me.’ These poor black 
people might not know the language of the white 
man, but they knew a language that is world-wide 
—the language of the healing leaves—the language 
of sympathy and love. 


The Ebristian Pear. 
EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Spiritual Thirst. 

‘My soul is athirst for God, yea, even for the living God : 
when shall I come to appear before the presence of God ?’— 
Ps 42% 

The subject is the spiritual craving of the soul 
for God which must needs lie at the base of all 
true religion. ; 

1. This Psalm forms, with the following Ps 43, 
one composition; and the present division into 
two separate Psalms appears to be merely acci- 
dental and erroneous. This is a fact which 
becomes clear if it be noticed that the two Psalms 
taken together fall into three strophes of nearly 
equal length, each rounded off with the refrain: 


Why art thou so heavy, O my soul? 

And why art thou so disquieted within me? 

O put thy trust in God; for I will yet give 
Him thanks, 

Which is the help of my countenance, and my God. 


It is evident also from the rhythmical structure 
of the two Psalms in the original, the whole com- 
position, with the exception of the thrice-repeated 
refrain, being written in Hebrew elegiac rhythm, 
in which a line of three beats is succeeded by a 
shorter line of two beats. This measure is, for 
the most part, lost in the English versions ; but we 
may catch an echo of it if we render, for example, 
a few lines of Ps 42, thus: 


Thirsteth my soul for God, 
for the God of my life: 
When shall I come and behold 
the face of God? , 
Tears have become my meat 
by day and by night, 
Whilst they say unto me all the day, 
Now where is thy God? 
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With this we may compare, from Ps 43: 


For Thou art the God of my stronghold ; 
O why hast Thou spurned me? 
Why must I go as a mourner, 
oppressed by the foeman? 


We are justified, therefore, in drawing upon both 
Psalms when we examine the poem in order to 
understand the situation of the author. 

2. This situation it is not so very difficult to 
reconstruct. The poet finds himself detained 
against his will in the neighbourhood of the 
Hermon range, near the sources of the Jordan, 
and far removed from the holy city Jerusalem. 
Very likely he may have been one of a band of 
captives halting for the night at the end of the 
third or fourth stage on the road from Jerusalem 
to Babylon. Such a halting-place would, at any 
rate, lie upon the course which would be followed 
along this journey ; and we may perhaps therefore 
picture him as one of the captives deported to 
Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar after the capture and 
destruction of Jerusalem, and exposed, as appears 
from the Psalm, to the mocking taunts of his 
captors. That he was.a Levite is extremely prob- 
able: for, as his thoughts dwell longingly upon 
the time that is past, or, to use his own expression, 
as he pours out his soul within him, he goes back 
to the days when he used to go with the throng, 
leading them solemnly to the House of God, with 
the voice of joyful shouting and thanksgiving, 
a multitude making pilgrimage. A _ prey to 
melancholy, he hears all around him the dull roar 


of the mountain-streams, as they come tumbling 


and dashing down the rocky gorges of Hermon; 
and they seem to him to form the echo of his own 
unquiet thoughts : 


Deep calleth unto deep at the sound of thy 
waterfalls ; 

All thy billows and thy waves have passed over 
me. 


Yet, in spite of present circumstances, his trust 
in God remains unshaken. He can say, with firm 
conviction : 


By day will Jehovah command His kindness, 
And in the night His song shall be with me, 
Even a prayer unto the God of my life. 


And so, as the long dark shadows creep down the 
mountain-sides, and the shades of evening, falling 


on the land, seem emblematical of the darkness 
enshrouding his soul, his thoughts go out to Him 
with whom there is no darkness, no perplexity, for 
whom the night is as clear as the day, because 
darkness and light to Him are both alike; and 
he is able, with fervent assurance of hope, to 
breathe the prayer: 


O send forth Thy light and Thy truth; let them 
lead me. 
Let them bring me unto Thy holy hill, and to 
Thy dwelling-place ; 
That I may come in unto the altar of God, 
Even unto God, the gladness of my joy; 
And upon the harp will I give thanks unto 
Thee, 
“ O God, my God. 
Why art thou cast down, O my soul? 
And why art thou disquieted within me? 
O put thy trust in God; for I will yet give 
Him thanks, 
Which is the help of my countenance, and my 
God. 


3. Let us dwell for a little upon the attitude of 
this Psalmist, and of others like him; the way in 
which the thought of God, the sense of depend- 
ence on Him, seems to fill their life, and to colour 
its whole background. Like all true poets, they 
are closely in touch with Nature, and Nature 
always seems to speak to them of God. The ever- 
lasting hills of their native land remind them of 
His strength and changelessness; just as in its 
springs and streams they see reflected His life- 
giving power, without which man must faint and die. 


O God, Thou art my God ; 

Early will I seek Thee. 

My soul thirsteth for 
longeth after Thee, 

In a barren and dry land where no water is 
(Psmoe:). 


We must notice also the great sense of reality 
which runs through their poems. They are not 
the mere fanciful creations of idle minds, dwelling 
at ease. Many of them, on the contrary, are the 
outcome of intense personal stress and struggle. 
They had their birth, it seems, in periods of suffer- 
ing and persecution. 
Psalms included in the Psalter belongs to a period 
subsequent to Israel’s golden age, dating from 
exilic and post-exilic times when the pomp and 


Thee, my flesh also 


Probably a great part of the. 
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glory of the kingdom were things of the past, and 
oppression, hardship, and disappointment were 
commonly the lot of God’s chosen people. Many 
Psalms, indeed, may be as late as the period of 
persecution of which we read in the First Book of 
Maccabees, and may have been written by those 
witnesses to God whom the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews seems to have in mind, when he 
tells us that ‘others had trial of mockings and 
scourgings, yea, moreover, of bonds and imprison- 
ment: they were stoned, they were sawn asunder, 
they were tempted, they were slain with the sword: 
they wandered about in sheep-skins, in goat-skins ; 
being destitute, afflicted, evil-entreated (of whom 
the world was not worthy), wandering in deserts 
and mountains and caves, and the holes of the 
earth’ (He 11°88), And so, out of the hard and 
bitter circumstances of their lives, there sprang to 
birth these poems of such wonderful truth and 
beauty that they appeal to the hearts of men in all 
ages; just as the anemones break into purple and 
red out of the rough and stony soil of the hills of 
Palestine. 

4. Now does not all this craving after God, this 
spiritual thirst for Him and the finding in Him 
the only true satisfaction, really witness to an 
instinct which is innate in the human soul? We 
think at once of the memorable words of St. 
Augustine, ‘Thou hast made us for Thyself; and 
our soul knows no repose, until it rests in Thee.’ 
These Psalmists of whom we have been speaking, 
high as they seem to rise upon the wings of faith, 
were after all men of like passions to ourselves: 
their eye of faith was sometimes darkened, and 
doubtless they were not able always to rise to the 
same height of hope and trust and joy in com- 
munion with God. And it is to remind us that 
this was so, perhaps, that we find included in the 
Psalter a Psalm of such dreadful gloom and sad- 
ness as Ps 88, which begins: 


O Lord God of my salvation, I have cried day | 


and night before Thee ; 


in which all seems dark and not a ray of light 
pierces through the clouds. 

It was only our Blessed Lord Himself who, as 
perfect Man, His human nature unstained and un- 
clouded by sin, constantly during His earthly life 
realized the highest possibility of communion of a 
human soul with God the Father. And because 
this was sc, therefore all those passages of the Old 


Testament which express the hopes and aspirations 
of holy men after communion with God, and 
which put into words their sense of dependence 
upon God and their joy in His salvation, are all, 
as it were, gathered together by our Lord, and 
fulfilled in a way in which they never could be 
fulfilled by the Old Testament saints who first 
gave them expression. He too has willed, of His 
exceeding mercy, to take upon Himself all that 
makes for darkness and failure and the obscuring 
of the soul’s right relationship to God, and to sum 
it up, in a way which we cannot fathom, in that 
loud cry which He uttered whilst He was breaking, 
once and for all, the powers of sin and guilt in 
those dark hours on the bitter Cross. 

5. Is it not true that this same instinct of the 
soul to fly upwards towards God its Creator is 
inherent in ourselves to-day? ‘Thou hast made 
us for Thyself; and our soul knows no repose, 
until it rests in Thee.’ And may we not make our 
own the words in which these Old Testament 
poets express the spiritual craving of their souls— 
yes, and make them our own, perhaps, with an 
even deeper sense of conviction; since we know, 
in the life of our Lord, the height to which the 
realization of communion with God may rise; and 
we know, too, the possibilities which lie open even 
to our weak and sinful humanity through union 
with the perfect life? 

The sense of this craving, the realization of this 
need, may lie buried and all but silenced, as it 
seems, in our hearts, as we move through life, for 
the most part, so far from God. But it is there, 
hidden though it may be deep beneath the surface 
of our life. And when, amidst the bustle and din 
of daily work and pleasure, we feel that this is not 
our rest, this is not our satisfaction ; when at times 
we have leisure for deeper thought, and, amidst so 
much that darkens and perplexes, we seem to our- 
selves to be no better than— 


An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry, 


it is that God, of His infinite mercy, is sending us 
times of recollection, drawing us back to Himself 
as the only source of spiritual satisfaction, the 
fount of those living waters which alone can quench 
the thirst of our souls. 

There is a passage in one of Charles Kingsley’s 
sermons which seems to put into words the voice- 
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less aspirations of our souls, as, in face of such a 
need, we seek to approach God through Christ our 
Saviour. It is a sermon upon the Holy Com- 
munion; and at its close, after speaking of ‘the 
intolerable burden of sin,’ he makes this prayer: 
‘Oh Lamb, Eternal, beyond all place and time! 
Oh Lamb, slain eternally, before the foundation of 
the world! Oh Lamb, which liest slain eternally 
in the midst of the throne of God! Let the blood 
of life, which flows from Thee, procure me pardon 
for the past; let the water of life, which flows from 
Thee, give me strength for the future. I come to 
cast away my own life, my life of self and selfish- 
ness, which is corrupt according to the deceitful 
lusts, that I may live it no more; and to receive 
Thy life, which is created after the likeness of God, 
in righteousness and true holiness, that I may live 
it for ever and ever, and find it a well of life 


springing up in me to everlasting life. Eternal 
Goodness, make me good like Thee. Eternal 
Wisdom, make me wise like Thee. Eternal Justice, 


make me just like Thee. Eternal Love, make me 
loving like Thee. Then shall I hunger no more, 
and thirst no more; for 


Thou, O Christ, art all I want; 
More than all in Thee I find ; 
Raise me, fallen; cheer me, faint; 
Heal me, sick; and lead me, blind. 
Thou of life the fountain art; 
Freely let me take of Thee; 
Spring Thou up within my heart; 
Rise to all eternity.’ 


‘If thou knewest the gift of God’—said our 
Saviour to the woman of Samaria—‘ if thou knewest 
the gift of God, and who it is that saith unto thee, 
give me to drink; thou wouldst have asked of 
him, and he would have given thee living water.’ 
And shall we not hasten to reply with the woman, 
even though, like her, we scarcely realize the full 
meaning of our petition: ‘Lord, give me of this 
water, that I thirst no more’? 4 


NINTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


The Spirit of Glory. 
‘The Spirit of glory and of God resteth upon you.’— 
eID ee 
It is very significant to notice that it was a little 
despised, persecuted Christian Church which was 
1C, F. Burney, Zhe Gospel tn the Old Testament. 


so full of glory. It was not very exciting work to 
be chained all day to a Roman soldier, but St. 
Paul said, ‘Rejoice in the Lord always, again I 
say, rejoice.’ It was not very thrilling to be 
herded in an ancient prison with criminals, but 
the Apostles sang psalms and glorified God in the 
prison. St. Peter deliberately contemplates that 
those to whom he writes would be in some similar 
case. ‘Beloved, think it not strange concerning 
this fiery trial which is to try you.’ . ‘If you are 
persecuted for the sake of Christ, happy are ye. 
For the Spirit of glory and of God resteth upon 
you.’ We must be perfectly clear, then, that this 
glory was felt by a band of men and women 
living drab lives with no prospect of anything but 


lifelong persecution, to be followed at any moment: 


by a martyr’s death. What, then, was their secret, 
that we may make it ours? 

1. Under their drab persecuted lives, they were 
always conscious of a great victory; they were 
always hymning in their hearts a great deliverance, 
as the Athenians sang hymns about Marathon and 
the Jews about the crossing of the Red Sea. 
They might be scoffed at and laughed at for their 
faith, but it made no difference; these people who 
laughed at them merely did not know; they were 
to be pitied; they had not realized the glorious 
truth that ‘that same Jesus (this is the triumphal 
note of every sermon), that same Jesus whom the 
others had put to death, had been raised from the 
dead.’ As though to crush by anticipation the 
modern delusion that this was merely a reappear- 
ance of a spirit, it expressly said, ‘David saw 
corruption, but fe whom God raised up saw no 
corruption. This very fact by itself filled the first 
believers with an exultation it was impossible to 
conceal; they gloried in it; it justified God asa 
God of righteousness; it set a seal to all the 
promises made by Christ ; it made perfectly plain 
that after all goodness was stronger than evil, and 
that Justice sat upon the throne of the universe. 

2. But that was only the first of their secret 
reasons for glory — they were quite convinced, 
further, that this same Jesus was with them all the 
days even to the end of the world. He had promised 
them to be. He appeared and reappeared during 
the forty days to get them accustomed to His 
presence when they could not see Him, and some- 
times He would appear to them individually— 
‘The Lord stood by me, and strengthened me,’ 
said St. Paul. And to believe this was to glory; 
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to glory in the wonder of it, when you consider 
who it was who thus became their Great Com- 
panion. The fact that they felt His presence 
always did not make them despise His Sacra- 
mental presence, for they ‘continued in the break- 
ing of the bread and in the prayers,’ but they did 
not confine His presence to that special rendezvous ; 
they looked up every moment, and they knew He 
was not far off—at any moment they might feel 
His Hand upon their head, they might see the 
shimmer of His robe, and hear the Voice which 
spake as never man spake in their ears, and 
they rejoiced with joy unspeakable and full of 
glory. 

3. But we have not finished the Springs of 
Glory by any means yet. It was not only on any 
individual soul on which the Spirit of glory and 
of God rested—from the first it was perfectly clear 
that in some way or other, we were to corporately 
glorify God. We were together to form a ‘Body’ 
—we were to supplement one another’s gifts, and 
reinforce One another’s efforts; we weré to be so 


one that all men could argue from our visible) 


At first this was 
The Spirit of glory and the Spirit of 


unity to the Unity of God. 
carried out. 


God rested on the whole number, on whom it | 


descended at Pentecost and never left them; it 
was like the pillar of cloud by day and fire by 
night. ‘See how these Christians love one 
another,’ said the heathen in astonishment; they 
had seen nothing like it—and because it was full 
of this glory of love, the Christian community 
shone out like a single star to the glory of God, 
and told the world, as the stars do night by night, 
that the sun would shine to-morrow. 

4. But even that is not all. Persecuted, for- 
saken, the Church often seems. But wait a 
moment; what is looming in the distance? What 
was the end awaiting the weary pilgrim?. ‘Shoots 
of everlastingness’ were visible on ahead in the 
darkness. In other words, there was a /and of 
Hope and Glory ahead. The Joys of Heaven! 
Why not, and if they are true, why should we not 
think of them ? 


O Lord, can it be but a few hours ago, 
That I lay on a bed of unbearable pains, 
All was weeping around me; all wailing and 

woe? 
Now the wailing is changed to angelical 
strains. 


30 


Thus Mr, Faber pictures a soul awaking after 
death to the glory of Paradise! 

What is the end of it all? Why! ‘Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, the things which the Lord 
hath prepared for those that love him.’ 

Why then allow a drab life, or conventional and 
uninteresting work to depress your joy or subdue 
your glory. 

Lt is just as much a glorious thing to be a Christian 
as tt was 2000 years ago. There is an old world 
story that Gideon told his men to hide all their 
torches in their pitchers; who would suppose that 
such a blaze of light was coming, but in a flash at 
the cry, ‘The sword of the Lord and of Gideon’— 
the pitchers were broken and the power of God 
shone forth upon an astonished enemy. So, for 
a time the torches are concealed. They are so 
concealed that few know the glory which shall be 
revealed. The Church shines with a subdued 
light, but all the time the glory is there. The 
flame of faith and hope and love burns very quietly 
in many a dining-room or pantry or kitchen, but 
one day at the voice of the Archangel, the pitchers 
are all broken, and from the Church on earth a 
million million torches will flash forth to the glory 
of God.! 


TENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Mary and Judas. 
‘ And Jesus said, Let her alone.’—Mk 14°. 


There are two kinds of remembrance: there is 
a remembrance of honour and glory; there is also 
a remembrance of infamy and shame. It was the 
former remembrance Christ promised to Mary, and 
she is enjoying it to-day. But the remembrance 
of her arch-critic Judas is just as sure... Only 
while it is an immortality of honour that Mary 
enjoys, an immortality of infamy and shame is the 
portion of Judas. Wherever the gospel goes, the 
name of Judas goes too, to be remembered with 
loathing and contempt. He and his traitor’s deed 
are for ever coupled together. Just as we never 
think of Mary without thinking also of her broken 
alabaster box, so we never think of Judas apart 
from his crime. He is always Judas Iscariot, 
‘which also betrayed him.’ 

Judas and Mary are as the poles asunder. The 
one illustrates the heights to which love can rise: 
the other the depths to which hate can stoop. Dr. 

1 A, F, Winnington Ingram, Zhe Spirit of Peace. 
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Bruce says somewhere in his Zraining of the Twelve, 
that he would be compelled to believe in heaven 
and hell if only to find a place for Mary and Judas 
respectively. And he is right. Mary and Judas 
are types of heaven and hell; for heaven is love, 
and hell is hate; and Mary is the incarnation of 
love, while Judas is the incarnation of hate. 
Nevertheless, though in these verses Mary and 
Judas are as far as the poles asunder, as far apart 
as heaven and hell, they may have been much 
alike at the start. 

Both were blessed with similar advantages in 
their upbringing: and both at the start had their 
feet set in the same direction. For did Mary love 
to sit at the Lord’s feet and hear His word? Judas 
too was sufficiently earnest in his devotion to Jesus 
to be chosen as one of the Twelve who should be 
with Him, the Twelve whom He would send forth 
to preach His gospel. And yet there was all the 
difference between heaven and hell separating them 
at the finish. Mary for love brought her alabaster 
box and broke it; Judas in his hate went away 
unto the chief priests, that he might deliver his 
Master unto them. 

This is no isolated instance. Every age and 
every walk of life will furnish illustrations of men 
who started from the same mark but who finished 
far asunder. There were two famous brothers in 
the last century—John Henry Newman and Francis 
W. Newman— whose intellectual development 
worked out in precisely opposite directions. They 
began together ; but one became the advocate of 
authority, and the other of freedom, until they 
ended up with all the difference between Romanism 
and agnosticism between them. In the highest 
realm of all—in the region of morals and the 
spiritual life—the same amazing differences are to 
be found. Out of the very same household there 
will issue a Jacob and an Esau: a Reuben and a 
Joseph. 

As you ride by rail between Dolgelley and Bala 
you come to a point in the hills which forms the 
watershed. And just at that point two streams 
take their rise. They have, it is practically true to 
say, the very same birthplace—but one tiny stream 
turns to the right and the other turns to the left, 
and so the Dee and the Mawddach, born together, 
are the entire breadth of Wales apart at the finish. 
One falls into the sea facing the cold, grey north; 
the other ends its course facing the golden west. 
And that is how it is with men. They start to- 
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gether and the divergence sets in and they finish 
far apart. 


So from the heights of will, 

Life’s parting stream descends 

And as a moment turns its slender rill, 
Each widening torrent bends. 

From the same cradle side, 

From the same mother’s knee, 

One to long darkness and the frozen tide, 
One to the peaceful sea. 


Human destiny is not at the mercy of conditions. 
Environment is not the decisive factor, else men 
starting alike should finish alike, sharing the same 
advantages they should meet with a like success. 
Man himself is the decisive factor. You remember 
that verse in Omar Khayyam: 


I sent my soul through the Invisible, 
Some letter of the after-life to spell; 
And by and by my soul return’d to me 
And answer’d ‘I myself am Heav’n and 
Hell.’ 


Yes, that is true. ‘I myself am Heav’n or 
Hell.’ It is from the height of zwz2/7 life’s parting 
stream descends. Life is a sort of raw material. 
The stuff of devilry and the stuff of sainthood are 
both in it. And it depends on ourselves—on the 
set of our wills—whether we end with Mary or 
with Judas, in heaven or in hell: amongst those 
who win eternal glory and renown, or amongst 
those who have a portion of shame and everlasting 
contempt. 


ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Power in the Resurrection. 


‘Declared to be the Son of God with power, by the 
resurrection from the dead.’—Ro 14. 


The resurrection of Christ was not a mere 
material wonder, but a spiritual achievement of 
supreme significance. The miracles of Jesus were 
never spectacular prodigies performed to create a 
sensation and draw a curious crowd, but were 
healing ministries and spiritual manifestations 
which were an essential part of His work of re- 
demption and were the proper outflow and overflow 
of His divine personality. The resurrection was not 
simply one miracle more, but was the unique ex- 

1J. D. Jones, Sz. Mark. 
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pression of his power and the crown that completed 
the cross. ; 

1. The resurrection of Christ was a visible 
demonstration of His divinity. The act of coming 
forth from the tomb was an exercise of divinity 


- transcending all the other miracles wrought by 


Jesus and is beyond delegated power. Only the 
Lord of life and Victor over death could unloose 
the bonds of the tomb and burst through its rocky 
jaws and come forth in the newness of life. 

Paul in Rom. 1‘ affirms that Jesus Christ ‘ was 
‘declared to be the Son of God with power, by the 
resurrection from the dead.’ The word translated 
‘declared’ is the Greek word from which is derived 
‘our word ‘horizon,’ and Paul says that Jesus by 
‘His resurrection was ‘horizoned’ as the Son of 
‘God with power. The figure suggests that the 
resurrection encircles Christ as by a mountain 
horizon wall that hems in with incontestable 
evidence and proof of His divine Sonship. In 
whatever direction we look from the empty tomb 
of the risen Lord we see Him horizoned with 
divinity. There is no gap in the evidence that 
breaks or weakens the continuity of this proof. 
‘We are shut in to faith in His Sonship, and as long 
-as this mountain rim surrounds Him in an unbroken 
horizon, His divinity will stand demonstrated and 
secure. Believing in this central and unique 
miracle, we can believe in His divine person, and all 
His other miracles and works become normal and 
easy expressions of His power, mere leaves out of 
His life, sparks of His divine dynamic. 

2. The resurrection of Christ is not only an 
evident proof of His divinity, but is itself a con- 
‘stituent factor in His redemption of the world. 
Other miracles of Jesus, such as His raising Lazarus 
from the dead, might not have been wrought, and 
this omission would not have affected the com- 
ipleteness and efficiency of His ministry and mission. 
But not so with His resurrection: the omission of 
this would have been disastrous to his whole plan 
and purpose, involving it in fatal defect and defeat. 

(1) Had there been no resurrection, Jesus 
would not have been manifested to His disciples 
and to the world as the risen and triumphant 
Conqueror of death, and would have been numbered 
with the innumerable dead of earth who have 
passed into the dust of oblivion. The cross 
humiliated Him even unto death and seemed to 
show that He was only one more of His human kind 
~who had perished and vanished, but the resurrec- 


tion at once lifted Him out of this class: ‘wherefore 
God hath highly exalted him and given him a 
name that is above every name.’ 

(2) The resurrection exalted Christ to heaven, 
where He carries on His redemptive work on a 
worldwide scale. While He was on earth He was 
limited locally in His ministry, but from the right 
hand of God He sheds His Spirit universally over 
the world, as the sun spills its splendour over 
all continents and islands, and intimately works in 
the hearts of all men. It was expedient that He 
should go in order that the Spirit might come, and 
the resurrection was the step by which He passed 
from the lower and limited to this higher and 
universal field and means of redemption. He 
rose from the dead that He might transcend a mere 
local and parochial ministry, and work everywhere 
by His Spirit in establishing the kingdom of God in 
the world. 

(3) More deeply and intimately still does the 
resurrection of Christ enter into His work of re- 
demption. Paul alludes to no other miracle 
wrought by Jesus, but he made His resurrection a 
central foundational fact in his preaching, and in 
his Epistles he weaves it into the whole web and 
very fibre of the gospel. Christ rose for our justi- 
fication and sanctification by uniting His Spirit 
with our spirits and applying to us and infusing 
into us the atoning virtue of His sacrifice and the 
renewing influence of His grace. Paul represents 
this spiritual resurrection of the believer through 
union with Christ as being ‘raised up with him, 
and made to sit with him in the heavenly places, 
in Christ Jesus’ (Eph 2°), and as knowing ‘the 
power of his resurrection’ (Ph 3!°), ‘according to 
that working of the strength of his might which he 
wrought in Christ, when he raised him from the 
dead’ (Eph 119-2), The outpouring of the Spirit 
on the day of Pentecost was thus the continuation 
of the resurrection of Christ, which is being renewed 
in us and is now advancing the kingdom of God in 
the hearts of believers and in the world, and will 
only reach its consummation when in the name of 
Jesus every knee shall bow and every tongue 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord. 

The resurrection of Christ is thus no mere 
evidential sign or unimportant appendage to His 
ministry, but it is an essential constituent part of 
His redemption which enters vitally into His work 
in the salvation of the world. The epochal signi- 
ficance of the rising of our Lord from the grave is 
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that as ‘the first man Adam became a living soul,’ 
the fountain of the race, so ‘the last Adam became 
a life-giving spirit’ (1 Co 15%), the Founder and 
Head of a new redeemed humanity. 

3. A third significance of the resurrection of 
Christ is that it is a positive proof of immortality. 
The arguments for the immortality of the human 
soul that have been urged by philosophy, both 
Christian and pagan, and that reached such forcible 
and beautiful expression in Plato, are concentrated 
into a blazing focus in the person of Christ. If 
that great Soul and white Spirit vanished in the 
night of death and left only a handful of dust 
under the Syrian stars, then we feel that we live in 
an irrational world which devours its noblest 
children and betrays all its promises. ‘Is God 
blowing soap-bubbles? Did He dip the pipe of His 
power in the suds of matter and blow the character 
of Jesus, that it might entertain Him with its 
iridescence, burst to His satisfaction and be gone?’ 
The human mind and heart will ever refuse to 
believe in such a wreck of reason and of hope. 

But all these natural arguments for immortality 
fall short of demonstration and leave this great 
hope in the twilight. Christ brought life and 
immortality to light, out of the shadows of un- 
certainty into the full light of the Wonderful Morn- 
ing. He did this first in His teaching. Ancient 
philosophers indulged in speculations and raised 
hopes as to the future life, but Christ made positive 
affirmations. He spoke as an eye-witness who had 
come from the other world and testified that He 
had seen. ‘In my Father’s house,’ He said, ‘ are 
many mansions; if it were not so, I would have 
told you; for I go to prepare a place for you. 
And if I go and prepare a place for you, I will 
come again, and will receive you unto myself; that 
where I am, there ye may be also.’ ‘Jesus, know- 
ing that he came forth from God, and goeth unto 
God.’ The passage between this world and the 
next was a familiar road to Him. He spoke of the 
other world with the same certainty as He did of 
this world. Heaven was as sure to Him as 
earth. 

But Christ demonstrated immortality by the 
great proof and seal of resurrection from the dead. 
He went through the dark portal of death on the 
cross into the other world and then came back 
through the door of His tomb, and thus He was 
literally a traveller from that bourne whence no 
other earthly pilgrim has ever himself returned. 


Out of that empty tomb gushed the light of the 
life immortal and the splendour of the eternal day. 
Believing in this fact we have faith in immortal life 
as certain as though we ourselves stood within the 
jewelled gates of the eternal city and by personal 
experience knew the Great Secret. 


The resurrection of Christ not only proved His — 


own immortality, but also carries with it the 
resurrection to immortal life of all His followers. 
‘For as in Adam all die, so also in Christ shall all 
be made alive. But each in his own order: Christ 
the firstfruits; then they that are Christ’s at his 
coming’ (1 Co 152228), ‘But if the Spirit of him 
that raised up Jesus from the dead dwelleth in you, 
he that raised up Christ Jesus from the dead shall 
give life also to your mortal bodies through his 
Spirit that dwelleth in you’ (Ro 82), ‘who shall 
fashion anew the body of our humiliation, that it 
may be conformed to the body of his glory, accord- 
ing to the working whereby he is able even to 
subject all things unto himself’ (Ph 371). 

This assures a resurrection of the body as well 
as the immortality of the soul. The future world 
is not a shadowy region of disembodied ghosts, 


but there we shall ‘be clothed upon with our | 


habitation which is from heaven: if so be that 


being clothed we shall not be found naked’ | 
The nature of this resurrection body | 
we cannot now know, for it lies beyond the range | 
Christ’s body as it was | 
transfigured on the Mount, and especially as it was 
mysteriously manifested after His resurrection, may | 
give us a glimpse and a hint of what it may be. | 


(2 Co 528), 


of our earthly experience. 


Paul also describes it in phrases that struggle to 


convey ito us some conception of this mystery. | 


This mortal body ‘is sown in corruption; it is 


raised in incorruption : it is sown in dishonour; itis | 
raised in glory: it is sown in weakness; it is raised | 
in power: it is sown a natural body ; it is raised a | 
. . Now this I say, brethren, that || 
flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of || 
God; neither doth corruption inherit incorruption. | 
Behold, I tell you a mystery: We shall not all || 
sleep, but we shall all be changed, in a moment, i} 
in the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump: for || 
the trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall be || 
raised incorruptible, and we shall be changed. || 
For this corruptible must put on incorruption, and} 
But when || 
this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, |} 
and this mortal shall have put on immortality, then|] 


spiritual body. . 


this mortal must put on immortality. 
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shall come to pass the saying that is written, Death 
is swallowed up in victory. O death, where is thy 
victory? O death, where is thy sting? The sting 
of death is sin; and the power of sin is the law; 
but thanks be to God, who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

In the evolution of life the body keeps pace with 
the soul. Nature has been constantly lifting life 
from lower to higher types, from the microbe to 
the vertebrate, from the gill-breathing water animal 
to the lung-breathing air animal, and so on up to 
man. This line of ascent points on up to still 
higher forms, and therefore the heavenly body will 
correspond with the glorified soul. It may be 
endowed with new senses through which life will 
pour in upon us in new streams of knowledge and 
beauty. Our senses are so many windows opening 
out upon the world, and our present bodies are 


ee Y 


transparent or sensitive at only five points; but 
the spiritual body may be transparent through and 
through, clear as crystal, through which we can 
look out upon every aspect of the world and touch 
it with sensitive feelers at every point. It may also 
be armed with as yet unknown powers by which 
we can pass with incredible swiftness from place to 
place and even from world to world. We do not 
know what we shall be, but we may well believe 
that.as the slow-crawling, shaggy caterpillar is to 
the swift-winged, gorgeously-arrayed butterfly, so is 
this present ‘muddy vesture of decay’ to that 
glorified body with which we shall be clothed upon. 
‘Beloved, now are we the sons of God; and it 
doth not yet appear what we shall be: but we know 
that, when he shall appear, we shall be like him ; 
for we shall see him as he is.’! 
17. H. Snowden, 4 Wonderful Morning. 


GQ Moke on he Kingdom of Gor. 


By THE REVEREND ARTHUR WOTHERSPOON, M.A., GLASGOW. 


TuatT in the mind of Christ the Church of God 
and the Kingdom of God are two things distinct 
and differing widely in extent and nature, is the 
thought informing this paper. The paper suggests 
a possible answer to the question urged lately— 
‘What is the Kingdom of Heaven?’! Its line of 
thought leads toward a conception of the Christ, 
Salvator Mundi, as a Saviour of all human men. 
The field of ‘the Kingdom’ is the world, and 
God’s largest harvest is from the world outside the 
Church. 

1. Our Lord, whose direct legacy in concrete 
things was small, left us the prayer, ‘Our Father— 
Thy kingdom come.’ From that as a sure word, 
illuminative and determinative, one can begin. 
The Kingdom of which Christ spoke is the Kingdom 
of our Father who is in heaven, and its consum- 
mation in earth is of the future. Again, Christ 
being come, the Kingdom is ‘in earth,’ but not 
yet ‘in earth as in heaven’: it is among men—the 
place proper to it is within men =it is not yet come, 
but, like the City of God ever descending, the 
Kingdom is ever coming, still increasing. And, 
once more, the hallowing of the name of our 
heavenly Father precedes the consummation of 

1 By Mr. Clutton-Brock and others. 


His Kingdom—precedes and, we may think, con- 
ditions and prepares the way of the Kingdom. 

The Kingdom was first present on earth in the 
heart of Jesus ‘of Nazareth’: in the earth one hill- 
village, and in that village one human life in which 
God the Father reigned. Jordan saw our Lord’s 
anointing as God’s King for men, and so the 
Kingdom gained a foothold in earth. Where the 
King is, there is the Kingdom. 

The law of it was given when Christ spoke. 
All its ten words are positive—yea and amen, life- 
bearing, spirit-bearing words. The nature and 
manner of His reign were fully made known in 
His passion—His crown, of thorns—His throne, 
the cross. Therein He took His power to reign. 
His Kingdom is not of this world. 

The Kingdom of God is righteousness and 
peace and joy—in the Holy Spirit. It is revealed 
through the Holy Spirit. He sees it who is twice- 
born = he enters it who is lowly of heart and whose 
will is to be with God as the little child. The 
little child is not taken up with himself or with 
things too high for him, but stands between Christ’s 
knees looking up into His face, or is quiet under 
His hand, listening a little and receiving impres- 
sions ineffaceable. He who accepts this place 
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with God, at rest from all disquiet and from him- 
self, is given revelations, not of flesh and blood but 
of the Father who is in heaven. He sees .the 
Kingdom from within; he has listened to God and 
has seen God before seeing the Kingdom. The 
childlike single-minded man, moved by one clear 
aim and will, sees God and so sees the Kingdom. 
All roads lead to Rome: there may be, doubtless 
are, wise men, illuminati, who reach God by way 
of the Kingdom. But for one such there are a 
thousand plain people, mere babes and Bpédy by 
comparison, who come at the Kingdom by finding 
God. 

The heavenly Kingdom came first in Bethlehem 
and at Nazareth. Later the Beloved was anointed 
King of it. Later still He was infiefed and 
crowned, on Calvary and in heaven itself. In like 
manner, for us one by one, the Kingdom comes 
when Christ is formed in us—when the Holy 
Ghost is come upon us and the power of the 
Highest overshadows us. Then, later in his path, 
a man comes upon his cross: takes up the Lord’s 
yoke and learns of Him, reads the meaning of 
Gethsemane and Golgotha, and of what these 
show us of Immanuel and of the Kingdom that 
now is. Where the King is, there is the Kingdom 
=so much we know, and little more. But we 
know that the Kingdom is within us if Christ 
dwell in our heart, for where Christ is He reigns. 

Christ is the truth of the Kingdom of heaven— 
Christ is the life of it—Christ is the way into it. 
Men ask how it was that the apostles came to drop 
mention of the Kingdom from their gospel; but 
St. Paul preached the Kingdom in preaching its 
King, Christ and Him crucified. 

To as many as receive Christ He gives a right 
to become children of God, and they are born of 
the will of God into the Kingdom—begotten, born 
into the family and household, put among the 
children of God. The King’s children are made 
free of the Kingdom, but more than this is theirs 
—the heavenly City also, and their’ Father’s 
House ; because they are of the Son, of His flesh 
and of His bones: Christ Himself is theirs: all 
things are theirs. God has a Kingdom and a 
people, but, first, God has His Son and them that are 
in His Son, members of His body, of His flesh, and 
of His bones: of one Body, of one Spirit, with His 
Son. The King’s people and the King’s children 
—the Kingdom and the Church—are not one 
thing. And the Kingdom is only coming. It is, 


in fullness, no one’s possession as yet on earth. It 
is ours to seek, and to seek first: hardly as yet, to 
possess. But the Church, such as it is, isa present 
thing. 

2. ‘The Kingdom of God’ must include all 
things in which God has epiphany, as, for example, 
the true, the good, the beautiful, and an order 
of beings in whom the Divine is manifest, so 
ordered that as a whole and in its ordering the 
mind of God and His reign are visibly expressed. 
His presence fills it—He is all, and in all. 

‘Heaven’ is the presence and reign of God in 
these gathered ordered beings to whom God is all, 
in whom He can dwell, in whom He is manifested, 
and whose chief end is to glorify God and to enjoy 
Him. 

We conceive that such the Kingdom is in 
heaven above and that such the Kingdom will 
be here, when it is ‘come’ in earth as it is in 
heaven. The Kingdom of God is the reign of 
God, that reign embodied and expressed and _per- 
fected, with all lives gathered into it—in the end 
a literal ‘all’ gathered into it; except only what 
‘cannot’ have a place there. because, like these 
tares of the parable, not of or from God but con- 
trary to Him and evil. 

The reign of God is (so far as is known to us) 
universal except in earth; and in earth a presence 
and a reign of God are visible, discernible, in 
almost all things that show change and have move- 
ment, growth, life: for example, well-nigh fully in 
young children. It is not only in hours when we 
are thrilled and carried out of ourselves by the 
rare experience, but any day, in common daylight, 
that the Kingdom may shine out for eyes that see 
—in a schoolroom, in a sickroom, in the car where 
two men talk. ‘ Earth’s crammed with heaven, and 
every common bush on fire with God’: humanity 
no less is crammed with heaven — those natures 
specially in which the hidden leaven of the 
Kingdom is at work. The War showed us this of 
our men, Christless so many, but not Godless. 

The Kingdom of heaven is like leaven which a 
woman took and hid in three measures of meal 
till it was all leavened. The Holy Spirit is this 
woman. 

The Kingdom of heaven is likened to a man 
that sowed good seed in his field. The Sower is 
Christ—the field is the world. The field is not 
the Church but the world. 

The Kingdom of heaven is a sphere in which 
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the Holy Spirit operates in a living way, as leaven 
in dough, as seed in soil. The Kingdom is for man 
a matter of righteousness (and joy and peace) in the 
Holy Spirit. From the earth the Holy Spirit can 
only produce a flower or a wheatfield, but from 
human hearts He can bring love, joy, peace, and, 
more slowly, other fruits besides. In nature the 
Spirit of God moves and works certainly, freely, 
but in humanity laboriously, uncertainly : none the 
less the Spirit has now a lodgment within human 
nature, and works therein by a slow ferment as of 
leaven, to change this dough and make it whole- 
some. That also was shown us in our citizen 
soldiers ; for the graces are evident tokens of the 
Holy Spirit. On both sides in the War the ancient 
virtues were plainly to be seen, but, on our side, 
the graces were as visible as the virtues, and two 
of the three graces were as generally manifest. It 
was this that captivated Donald Hankey and others 
with a good surprise ; not, alas, ‘righteousness and 
joy and peace’ in the Holy Ghost, but yet ‘love, 
joy, peace,’ the first fruit of the Holy Ghost. For 
the men of whom we think were rather of the 
Kingdom than in it: ‘other sheep’ than they of 
the very flock of Jesus, whom yet He will bring, 
and in that Day will set, as His, on His right hand ; 
and He will say, ‘Inherit the Kingdom, ye blessed 
of my Father.’ 

The Kingdom of heaven is our despair so long 
as we think of it as the Church or as co-extensive 
with the Church—sowing, as we do, live seed to see 
it snatched up or its life choked or withered three 
times out of four. But in truth the whole world 
is a field for the Kingdom and no seed is altogether 
wasted: no sowing, no husbandry. One is always 
seeing among the stones and thorns some sickly 
twisted growth of wheat. God’s word at no time 
returns to Him void—some work it always does, 
and some accomplishment comes of its working. 

‘Christ being come,’ we see in operation among 
men two new works, both ofa living effect. The 
first of these is personal to our Lord, and gives to 
our eyes the vision of the mystical Christ on whom 
angels ascend and descend, the Head in heaven, 
feet (tired feet) in earth. It is the one body of the 
one Spirit, with Him who is the Head of this body 
the Church=it is the vision of Christ and His 
‘glory,’ ‘the riches of the glory of His inheritance 
in the saints.’ And all of this is personal to the 
Christ of God. 

In the other work — which is general, world- 


wide—less is effected, but over a larger superficies : 
in kind as in degree this work differs from that 
other, and it works slowly, gradually, and without 
observation, but its range is unlimited. The 
prince of this world, the strong one armed, is no 
longer now in power, nor are his goods in peace: 
now much rather he raises local insurrections or 
Plays the part of an incendiary. There are still 
kingdoms to subdue for God, powers and authori- 
ties to put down, and Christ must still ride forward 
conquering and to conquer; but now there is no 
other on earth’s throne, and, because men know 


_that there is no other, Christ’s Kingdom waxes. 


Though He be to them the unknown God, men 
set up His altars: things new are being written on 
their. hearts, and they, without the Gospel, do ac- 
cording to the Gospel. All through the world 
Christ sees good seed growing—‘children of the 
Kingdom,’ to themselves unknown as such. Deep 
in mankind as a whole the leaven of the Kingdom 
ferments, and what was sodden dough is changing 
toward wholesomeness. ‘A woman’ who is the 
Church, the Holy Spirit in the Church, is re- 
sponsible for the hiding of that leaven and for what 
comes of it. Such is this other work—secondary, 
derivative, on a lower plane: yet, for its vastness, 
as blessed as the first and not less a joy in heaven. 

There is a salvation in the passing of men out 
of vegetative life to movement of thought, move- 
ment of heart—any movement out of self and the 
automatic occupation of suction and digestion. 
‘The longest step to heaven is out of one’s own 
door.’ There is some passing out of Death into 
Life wherever brotherly love is showing itself, as it 
showed in the comrddes of the war. ‘I know, for 
I have felt’: the dead do not feel. God is love, 
and love is of God. To love the brother is half- 
way to sight of God, and it takes a man to that 
place where our Saviour met the scribe, ‘not far 
from the Kingdom of heaven.’ 

3. One knows so little. Yet, in spite of com- 
mentators that work round to the exposition they 
desire, He who gave us parables of the Kingdom 
Himself interpreted some of them and put into our 
hands a clue to His thought of the Kingdom. In 
the Parable of the Leaven He said of the woman, 
that.she hid it in the meal ‘till it was all leavened’ 
—‘all.’ And concerning the Parable of the Tares 
He said in plainest words, ‘ The field is the world’: 
not the Church but the large world of mankind. 
And this is striking: the field brings forth whole- 
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some grain as you would expect God’s world to do, 
and what else it grows is not of God and is poison- 
ous. As our Lord interprets the field, so too He 
interprets the good seed and the ‘tares’—and the 
contrast is not between believer and unbeliever, 
between faithful servant and unfaithful, between 
children of God, beloved and His imitators, and 
other men lukewarm and cageless with the world in 
their heart. Zhe field is the world, and you have, 
there, on the one hand the sons of the Kingdom, 
doing righteous things and comparable with a 
Gideon, Barak, Samson, Jephthah (as named, 
He 115%)—and you have on the other hand sons 
of the Evil One; Satan sowed them—men not 
human, ‘ wicked.’ 

To reach any clear view of our Lord’s teaching 
here it seems necessary to distinguish, clearly and 
definitely, between the Church of God and the 
Kingdom of God. 

The Church as a society is the discipleship of 
Christ; in the world, not of it—called out from 
the world, and separate to God; and our Lord’s 
relation to the society is that of a lord and master 
to his servants and of a shepherd to his flock. 
Again, the Church as an organic unity, ‘one thing,’ 
alive through the indwelling, informing spirit—is a 
vine of which Christ is root and vine-stock, is a 
body of which Christ is both the Soul, the vital 
principle, and, in relation to the organism, its 
Head. The Church is Christ’s fullness, that which 
Christ fills and which fulfils Him. The parables 
of the Church are then such as those of the Good 
Shepherd, of the Virgins wise and foolish, of the 
Servants good and not good, of the Vine with its 
branches not all fruit-bearing. In the hour of His 
return Christ will reckon with the men identified 
with Him, not according to their works but accord- 
ing to what they are or are not—and they that 
are found His and in Him will be openly acknow- 
ledged, “ou rod xpiorov, and shall not come into 
judgment: ideally, they are set with Him in that 
day on His judgment-throne. 

The Church would say to Christ—‘ Thou, Lord, 
hast made us a Kingdom and priests to God and 
Thy Father = Thou hast brought us within, through 
the veil, as,priests to the Ark of the Testimony and 
to the Mercy Seat and the Presence of God—and 
within the Father’s House thou hast brought us,. as 
very children of God, to the bosom of the Father.’ 
But the children of the Aimgdom would say to 
Christ—‘ Lord, when saw we Thee an hungered or 


athirst or a stranger or sick or in prison? when 
saw we Thee?’ Christ is with these men as their 
neighbour through the wall, or across the landing 
=Christ looks forth on them through eyes dim 
with illness, tears, age; and every street and stair 
has His footprints—without recognizing Him they 
meet Him often. Often too they minister to Him, 
but it is all in sheer goodness of heart, not from 
religion—that is to say, not in conscious personal 
devotion and religion. They only see the brother 
their fellow, and are moved by the wish to help— 
‘you to-day, me perhaps to-morrow, and anyhow 
for certain you to-day—so here is help’: they act 
thus without a thought of Christ, but Christ’s hand 
is out taking everything as done to Him or given 
to Him. ‘I will repay, saith the Lord.’ He loves 
these men and their honest good hearts: the 
Father’s they are, and in the end the Father will 
give them to their Saviour—all these, all such— 
‘our brothers for whom Christ died.’ 

That is what our Lord seems to tell us when, 
leaving parable for allegoric prediction, He speaks 
of the non-Christians, of the nations, of the pagan 
world ; and speaks of their judgment-day and of 
Himself as set on the throne—a throne which, 
however, He does not call a judgment-throne but, 
as it is in truth, ‘the throne of His glory’: for, 
listen—This is He who on the Mount declared the 
blessedness of the merciful, for that they would 
obtain mercy, and now from His throne, as He 
who died for men, He fulfils that word—they 
obtain mercy. So too with the poor and with 
them also who, whether rich or poor in flocks and 


herds or money, are ‘poor in spirit’—caring not | 


for it, ready to give everything away, brothers in 
their spirit to the poor—‘ blessed are they, for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven.’ In the sermon on 
the mount seven good and honest hearts were 
blessed—not, as some take it, only one the ‘pure’ 
heart. The pure, the single-hearted, see God and 
pass straight into the Kingdom; but (though not 
in the same manner) others also are blessed of the 
Father, and are heirs of the Kingdom prepared for 
them from the foundation of the world. 

These ‘boys’ of ours in the War, for example, 
believed in God, prayed to God, loved one another. 
Many of them did not know Christ, but Christ (we 
dare to say) knew them. They did not know, but 
they shall know—they are of these sheep which 
the King in that Day will separate to Himself as 
His; for when men that know not Christ do 
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Christ-like things (and at least as lovingly, and at 
ost as great, as any noblest pagan of them all) 
they show ‘where they belong,’ though in this life 
they be not following with us. I could wish to be 
as sure of entering into the joy of my Lord as they 
are of inheriting the Kingdom. 

(4) One knows so little and nothing yet as one 
ought to know it. There would seem to be men 
proud, hard and wicked—tares for whom the 
Husbandman accepts no responsibility=it is a 
mystery unsolved, insoluble, the mystery of the 
bad, the unacknowledged, the enemy’s progeny 
(since his children they are to whom they are like 
and .whose works they do). But all human men 
are our brothers ‘for whom Christ died.’ Too 
often with us the Gospel is reduced and enfeebled, 
to make forgiveness conditional on faith and re- 
pentance ; whereas, according to the Gospel of the 
first days, man is forgiven absolutely, freely. By 
the sacrifice of Himself, by one sacrifice for sins 
for ever, Christ put sinaway. That is the primitive 
Gospel, and it covers all men, and is ‘the word of 
the Kingdom’ which He likened to life-bearing 
seed: which being sown will grow, a man knows not 
how; for the earth bringeth forth fruit of itself— 
first the blade, and then (sometime, somewhere) 
the ear and the full corn in the ear. One thinks 
once more of the War and our fallen, of whom a 


great number died in faith, but a number perhaps 
greater belonged less to the Church than to that 
field which is the world; but then, also from the 
world, God’s angels are to reap Him a harvest. 
The field of the Kingdom is ‘the world.’ God has 
multitudes more besides them that have God— 
many, many souls besides those of the one house- 
hold of faith—many ‘cities’ (our Lord seemed to 
say) besides the City of God, new Jerusalem. 
And Christ, besides His chivalry who ride with 
Him in white and follow whithersoever He goeth, 
has the rank and file of armies yet to be; children 
of the Kingdom, inheritors of the Kingdom. He 
is the inward light of every man that comes into 
the world; He is the glory of His people Israel ; 
He is a light to lighten the Gentiles: He is 
the Light of the world and the Saviour of the 
world. 

All flows from the altar of His sacrifice, all the 
hope for man, all the power of life to make man’s 
hope come true. It is as in that vision of Ezekiel: 
life-giving waters which are not for the sanctuary 
alone, go down into the wilderness and seek the 
bitter sea, bearing with them the virtue of the 
altar; and lo, the waters of the sea shall be healed, 
and ‘everything shall live whithersoever the river 
cometh . . . because the waters thereof issue from 
the sanctuary.’ 


Contributions and Comments. 


GW Mote on Revelation riy. 1, 5. 


In Dr. Rendel Harris’ interesting article, in THE 
Expository Times for May, on.‘ Targumism in the 
N.T.,’ he suggests that dwwpos in Rev 14° and 
elsewhere may perhaps be due to Gn 17}, ‘walk 
before me, and be thou perfect,’ duwpos. In 
Alford’s Gk. Test. the word in Rev. is taken 
to bea quotation from Ps 14 (Heb. 15)?, ‘Lord, who 
shall sojourn in thy Tabernacle? and who shall 
dwell in 76 dpe: T@ ayiw cov?’ to which question 
the answer is, that it is the person ‘who walks 
blamelessly, ropevomevos duwpmos.’ And it seems to 
me that this is the more probable origin of the 
language in the Apocalypse, since in Rev 14 the 
Lamb is standing on 70 épos Sudy, and the duwpor 
with him, so that the passage in Rev. may be 


taken as a fulfilment of that in the Psalm. Then 
the preceding words in Rey., ‘in their mouth was 
found no lie,’ would answer to ‘speaking truth in 
his heart.’ We may now put the two passages side 
by side. 


Pern 4i( 5) i? 
Who shall dwell in thy holy 


‘Rev 14) 9, 


The Lamb standing oz 


mount ? Mount Zion, and with him 
He who walks Jd/ameless, those who are d/ameless, in 
speaking truth in his whose mouth was found no 


heart. lee. 


It is certainly strange that neither Nestle nor 
W.-H. have made the foregoing reference. Nor is 
there any suspicion of it in Dr. Charles’ recent 
work. R. M‘CorMACK. 

Liverpool. 
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‘ Bifting.’ 
In reading the article ‘Judas Iscariot’ in D.C.G., 
I notice (vol. i. p. 908, col. ii. line 8 from bottom), 
-in a note on Bacrdfw meaning ‘to bear,’ ‘bear 
away,’ that our ‘lift’ in ‘cattle-lifting’ is used for 
comparison. But is not this a mistake? Because 
‘lift’ there has nothing to do with the thought of 
‘bearing,’ but is from an old root meaning ‘to steal,’ 
pure and simple, and is not cognate with our more 
ordinary verb ‘to lift.’ Skeat says of lift in ‘shop- 
lifter,’ ‘ properly the verb should be “‘lift.” An E. 
word, but only preserved in the Gothic. Cf. Gothic 
hitfan, to steal; Adiftus, a thief. Cognate with 
clepere, to steal. Gothic Aliftus=Gk. xdémrns, a 


thief,’ DoNALD, BisHOP OF BENDIGO. 
a 
S. Wratthew viii. 9. 
I. 


THE Rev T. H. Weir, B.D., is quoted in THE 
Expository Times for March as having stated in 
his Variants in the Gospel Reports that the words 
of the Centurion, ‘I am a man under authority,’ 
are shown both by the context and the probable 
Aramaic original to mean ‘ I am a man zz authority.’ 
I cannot check Mr. Weir’s deduction from the 
Aramaic, and will only say on that point that it is 
surely highly dubious whether there could have 
been any Aramaic original in this case at all. If 
the man was a Gentile (there is no evidence that 
he was a Roman), he would more probably speak 
in Greek than in Aramaic; and if so, his words 
would have been remembered in their Greek form 
among the largely bilingual Palestinian disciples. 
But what, in any case, is gained by substituting ‘in 
authority’ for ‘under authority’? Mr. Weir 
believes that the context shows that ‘in authority’ 
is the meaning. But I would urge, not only that 
the change is unnecessary, but that it obscures the 
chief point of the argument. The man wants to 
give a reason for his implicit faith in Jesus’ power 
to cure by a word only. (Note that it is his faith, 
not his humility—as Seeley wrongly assumed in 
Ecce Homo (Preface to 5th ed.)—that Jesus 
approved.) He justifies his faith by drawing a 
parallel between his own power to speak with 
authority and Jesus’ power. In both cases the 
power depends on the fact that the speaker speaks 


not for himself only, but as the representative of a 
higher power whose servant he is. The Centurion 
found he could get his orders obeyed, because he 
spoke with all the authority of his king (? Antipas) 
or his general behind him, that is to say, because 
he was a man wszder authority, and ¢herefore in it. 
Jesus, too, can dismiss the disease with a word of 
command, because He speaks on behalf of the 
Heavenly King, under that King’s authority, and 
with His power to enforce obedience. It is 
curious that the main point of the Centurion’s 
speech should have been so easily and so often 
missed, as, ¢.g., by Seeley in Zece Homo, by Dr. 
Moffatt in his translation of the New Testament 
(‘for ¢hough I am a man under authority myself,’ 


etc., whereas the Greek can mean only ‘For / also 


am a man,’ etc.), and now again, Mr. Weir. 


C.J. Gaboux, 
Shipley, Yorks. 


ifs 


The extracts from the Rey. T. H. Weir’s recent 
book (Z.Z. xxxii. March, p. 284) are interesting, 
but the first one is not convincing. It is true that 
eEovoia represents forms of ska/at in the LXX of 
Ecclesiastes and Daniel, and in Theodotion’s 
Daniel, and that the same (Syriac) root represents 
éfovoia in this and other passages in the Peshitta. 
But the Greek (i170) and the Latin and the Syriac 
all have prepositions which mean wader. Also, 
is it clear that this centurion was a Roman? 
Even the procurators in Judzea kept on the native 
army of Herod the Great and Archelaus. Herod 
Antipas certainly did so in his dominions, although 
he was in a vassal, tributary position. Were 
Roman soldiers sent against Aretas? No doubt 
the organization was on Roman lines, but the 
soldiers and centurions might be Greeks, Arabs, 
Syrians, Edomites. The centurions in the Acts, 
with Roman names (Cornelius, Julius), are different. 
And they are attached to Roman ‘ bands.’ 


GEORGE FARMER. 
Walmer. 
ete 


Zazarus = Zohn 2 
Mr. GREY GRrRiIFFITH’s article in the May 
ExposIToRY TIMES gives some much needed red 
blood to Lazarus, but it does so at such an expense 
to John the Apostle as to drain him white. The 
chiefest grace of John’s name in the Church on 
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earth has been that he was the disciple whom 
Jesus loved, but now he has to make restitution of 
the name to Lazarus who hitherto has been a non- 
entity, for we have seen him in no action and 
heard him in no single word. We cannot readily 
agree to it, and Mr. Griffith’s negatives about John 
do not impress me. On the other hand, I own the 
force of his positives about Lazarus. It came to 
me that the best way of reconciliation for the two 
would be to identify them. Could it be done? 
There was nothing to hinder a well-to-do boat- 
owner like Zebedee having a daughter—Martha— 
married and settled at Bethany, as wife and after- 
wards widow of Simon the leper. In her widow- 
hood her younger sister would go to stay with her. 
Their younger brother John, with ; Eleazar or 
Lazarus as his second and his household name, 
might spend a holiday with them, and the circum- 
stances of life there might easily bring even the 
chief ecclesiastic into such contact some day with 
the lad of parts that he became known and would 
remain known to the high priest. On his return 
home, the boat-owner’s son would turn out with 
his father and the hired men to the fishing, as such 
a son would do still, even if home from the univer- 
sity. By and by, on this supposition, Martha, 


having two brothers in the company of Jesus, | 


would open her door in special hospitality to him 
at his visits to Jerusalem. Let John be left behind 
at one of these visits to spend a few days with his 
sisters, with Jesus’ last words to them: ‘See that 
you look well after him, for he is precious to me. I 
love him.’ But he sickened and died, and the 
Gospel narrative tells the rest. 

All this, of course, is mere reverie, and facts are 
needed. Well, we need not expect much plain in- 
formation about himself from the man who could 
sum up his first interview with Jesus in ‘they went 
and saw where he dwelt.’ He is not effusive. 
He is a son of thunder, but his lightning comes 
forth from a heart which like a thunder-cloud 
keeps severely to itself its preparatory facts and 
brooding thoughts about them. He never even 
says that he is John. His thoughts over his ex- 
perience as Lazarus would not make him more 
effusive, and after that miracle was wholly eclipsed 
by the resurrection of his Lord, it might well have 
been judged best to say nothing about it in the 


ordinary catechetical teaching from which the 
Synoptists draw their materials. John would be 
no cynosure for wondering eyes, which ought to be 
looking to Jesus. In due time, however, to a new 
generation, he himself told his story, while yet he 
hid himself under his pet name Lazarus. He hid 
himself, and yet for the few who knew, or who 
might search, he revealed himself. The John 
who wrote the Apocalypse and bade him that hath 
understanding count the number of the Beast, 
knew something of Gematria. He may have got 
his first lesson in it from the high priest. The 
aged John of whom tradition says that he liked to 
play with a pet partridge, might also revert to his 
boyhood’s pastime of Gematria for the purpose 
of imprinting ‘John—his mark’ on his Bethany 
experience. Make trial. Take three passages in 
which a secret might be hidden, if a secret there 
was. 

Take first Jn 11, “Hy 0€ tis dobevav Adlapos 
ard Byéavias. The total of the numerical 
values of these Greek letters is 2533. Now that 
is also the value of the letters in ‘O “Iwdvyys 6 rod 
ZeBedaiov. Try again with Jn 1373, eis €« tov 
pabnray avrov.. . The sum 
is 4940, and that sum is also got from “Iwdvvys aro 
ByOavias amrdartoAos “Inood Xpiorod. A third time 
try for the needle in the haystack. Take Jn 21”, 
Otros eorw 6 pabytis 6 paptupav. That comes to 
3932, and so does 6 Iwavvns, 6 kal Adlapos eis dé éx 
TOV dWOdEKA. 

Is it all sheer chance? I say not that Ec 4” 
applies, and I know that ‘one can prove anything 
by figures,’ and possibly Ec 12° applies. Will 
some man of experience in knowledge and wisdom 
prove or disprove the matter? 

If John and Lazarus should be one and the 
same, and the above be the writer’s finger-prints, 
there comes into view much matter of psychologi- 
cal and exegetical interest, and not a little for all 
the critics in the way of revision of criticism. 

James HENDRY. 


a 3 / <2? an 
ov nyara 6 Inoods. 


Forres. 


P.S.—With compliments to B.G.G.p. 380, col. 2. 
Jn 122, ‘But (=while) Lazarus eis jv €« rOv dvake- 
pevov atv abtd, = 4641 =Xcydpevos Iwdvvys cis ov 


J. H. 


Tov OwdEKA. 


cap: 
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Entre QMous. 


SAYINGS, 
Sadhu Sundar Singh. 


‘Tue children of God are very dear but very 
queer. They are very nice but very narrow.’ 

‘The capacity for religion is not like the 
capacity to appreciate art. It is rather like thirst. 
Is there any man who does not become thirsty? 
Just as thirst has been created to make men use 
water, so the religious thirst has been created to 
make men come to God.’? 

‘Let us look at the three crosses on Calvary. 
He who hung in the centre died for sin. One of 
the thieves was penitent and anxiously pleaded 
with the Lord. He heard his prayer and promised 
him that he would be with Him that day in 
Paradise. He went with Christ to Paradise, not 
after many days, but that very day. He died ¢o 
sin and lived in Christ. The other thief sought to 
save his body without beinggpenitent. “If you are 
the Son of God, save yourselves and us,” he said. 
He lived for his body and died zz sin. Though 
near the Lord of Life, he died in sin without being 
saved,’ 8 


SOME TOPICS. 


The Incarnation. 


‘There was a King. His Grand Vizier was a 
learned and saintly man. When travelling in 
Palestine the Vizier was deeply moved as he heard 
about Christ, and became a Christian. When he 
returned home he told the people that he was a 
Christian, and that he believed in the Saviour who 
came to this world to save sinners. The King 
said to him: “If I want anything to be done, I 
tell my servant and itis done. Then why should 
the King of Kings who is able to save men by a 
word come to this world Himself and become 
incarnate?” The Vizier asked for a day of grace 
before giving his answer to the question. He sent 
for a skilled carpenter and asked him to make a 
doll and dress it up exactly like the one-year-old 
son of the King, and to bring it to him the next 
day. The next day the King and his Minister 
were in a boat together, and the King asked him 


1B. H. Streeter and A. J. Appasamy, Zhe Sadhu, p. 20. : 
3 [bid. p. 85. SWbid. pete: 


for an answer to his question. At the same time 
the carpenter came and stood on the shore with 
his doll. The King stretched out his arm to 
receive the child, who, he: thought was his own 
child. According to instructions previously given 
by the Vizier, the carpenter let the doll fall into 
the water. The King at once jumped into the 
water to rescue the drowning child. After a while 
the Vizier said: ‘‘O King, you needed not to leap 
into the water. Was it not enough to bid me do 
it? Why should you yourself jump in?” The 
King reflected: “It was a father’s love.” The 
Vizier said: ‘Love was also the reason why, 


in order to save the world, the all-powerful 


God became incarnate instead of doing it by His 
mere word.”’ 4 


Revelation. 


A volume of addresses by the late Professor 
W.N. Clarke, the author of ‘ Outlines of Theology,’ 
has been published by Mr. Humphrey Milford for 
the Yale University Press. The titleis /mmortality : 
A Study of Belief (8s. 6d. net). Besides the address 
on Immortality there are addresses on Mystery, the 
Atonement, Huxley and Phillips Brooks, Revela- 
tion, and the Ministerial Calling. Of them all we 
count the address on Revelation at once most 
characteristic and most valuable. 

‘Return a moment to the older view. If there 
is any such thing as revelation, it comes from God. 
It presupposes a God who desires to bring high 
truth to bear upon men for their good; and it 
implies, or means, that somehow, in accordance 
with his strong and friendly will, realities that have 
power upon human duty and welfare are brought 
home to human heart and life. Many have been 
the pictorial forms in which the act of revealing 
has been set forth. Revelation is conveyed by 
voice from heaven, by graving upon rock, by con- 
ventional sacred signs, by inward whisper to the 
soul, by inspiration of words to be spoken, by 
dictation of words to be written. Written records 
have been relied upon to preserve the body of 
truth revealed. Most of these portrayals suggest, 
or have been suggested by, the intellectual idea of 
man and truth. ‘Truths undiscoverable have been 
given by God. They have been given in words, 

4 Ibid, 
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and are to be taken into the common stock of 
thoughts, mentally apprehended, spiritually ac- 
cepted, and practically applied. 

I am not ruling this method out: But I note 
that now we look into the face of man the actor— 
man upon whom truth is to be influential through 
his being moved by it. Man is now to be im- 
pelled. What then will revelation be? 

Revelation may not always be the presentation 
of truth in forms for the mind. It may consist’ at 
heart in the setting free of a spiritual power to 
perform its impelling work. In accordance with 
the strong and friendly will of God, some divine, 
eternal, spiritual force, adapted to influence our 
life, may be started into effect, or placed in new 
conditions of power, where it will exert its proper 
influence in making character and conduct. Some 
great spiritual reality may be launched into 
effectiveness, so that it touches the heart and 
moves the springs of action. This will be revela- 
tion to man the actor, and revelation good and 
Godworthy. Evidently a truth that is thus 
launched into power need not be totally new, 
unknown and undiscoverable. It may be so, or 
not. But probably any spiritual verity set free for 
such divine conquest will be one that men know 
well enough to give it access to them, and yet 
need to know far better. It will have connection 
with what-is known already, else it would be 
powerless, but it will be truth that the world is 
suffering for; and the result will be that men are 
aroused, inspired, and led to action, by the 
spiritual force that has been set free upon them. 
Such revelation will not need to be attested by 
miracles, or certified by fulfilment or prophecy, 
It is attested by its own evidence, and certified by 
its own reality.’ 


Some other Seeds. 


Professor J. Arthur Thomson has rewritten and 
greatly enlarged the scope of his ‘ Natural History 
of the Year,’ published in 1896, and has called the 
new book JVature all the Year Round (Pilgrim 
Press ; 4to, pp. viii, 253, with illustrations; r2s. 6d, 
net). Dr. Thomson has a way of making his latest 
book his best. This is a delightful book to look 


- at and more delightful to read. Moreover, it 


abounds in quotable things—even in the pulpit. 

And they are the more quotable that they suggest 

more than they express. Take this on seed: 
‘What are the chances against the sown seed? 


It may fall on the wayside and the birds of the air 
may eat it, as the famous parable says. It may be 
picked up and carried home by an ant, and made 
into a biscuit. It may be devoured by many a 
seed-eating animal. It may fall into some situa- 
tion where it sprouts too quickly, and having no 
grip of the ground, or becoming a seedling out of 
season, it may come to naught. ‘Some other 
seeds fell on stony soil where they had not much 
earth, and shot up at once because they had no 
depth of soil; but when the sun rose they got 
scorched and withered away because they had no 
root.” Some may fall under the shadow of the 
parent tree, which is very unprofitable ; some may 
be carried on the wet feet of birds into water, 
where they are not at home; and some that sprout 
in suitable places may have too many competitors 
to succeed. ‘‘Some other seeds fell among thorns, 
and the thorns sprang up and choked them.” 

‘One of the lessons, then, that a study of Nature 
suggests, is that life is not easy. Both plants and 
animals work against odds. Of the hundreds of 
seeds which are set adrift from a parent plant, how 
many ever sprout? and of those which sprout, 
how many grow up? It is just like a long race. 
There are perhaps two dozen at the start ; but here 
one gets blown, and there another loses heart. 
And how many are left at the finish? So with 
plants and animals in life’s race; were there not so 
many to begin with, how few there would be in 
the end!’ 


New Jerusalem. 


Mr. E. S. Bouchier, M.A., lately a Classical 
Tutor in Oxford and now one of the Masters at 
Bristol Grammar School, who has already written 
books on Spain, Syria, and Sardinia, has written 
A Short History of Antioch, from 300 B.c. to A.D. 
1268 (Blackwell; 12s. 6d. net). He calls it a 
short history, and fears that it is open to a charge 
of superficiality. Yet it is a volume of 324 pages, 
besides the pages occupied with the Introduction. 
But of course Antioch is a city with a history. 

The book is well written. And itis written with 
ample knowledge. Moreover, there is originality in 
it. Mr. Bouchier believes that the New Jerusalem 
of the Apocalypse is the city of Antioch. Is that 
not original? Nowhere else have we seen ever the 
suggestion, far less the detailed comparison, that 
we find here. The ‘great and high mountain’ of 
Rev 211° is the Silpian Mount, the central one of 
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Antioch’s three hills, and which rose to nearly 
1500 feet above sea-level. The ‘twelve angels’ 
are the cherubim which since the time of Titus 
guarded the Daphne gate of Antioch where was a 
synagogue of the Jews. But we must let Mr. 
Bouchier speak for himself. 

‘When Jerusalem had been reduced to a heap 


of ruins, with no apparent hope of restoration, and | 
the powers of evil were still enthroned on the seven | 


hills by the Tiber, it is not surprising that the 
thoughts of the exile in Patmos, seeking to en- 
courage his readers by the promise of a better world 
which should take the place of the selfishness and 
cruelty of the age, should revert to the finest city 
in the East, the first home of the Christian name, 
where the faith had never yet been persecuted, and 
from which it had been carried to the farthest 


parts of the known world. From the great and | 


high Silpian Mount he looks down on the vast 
walled enclosure, the marble colonnades glittering 


like glass, the pillars with their gilding making the | 


whole city seem as of pure gold. The cherubim | 


which since the time of Titus guarded the 


Daphnetic gate have become twelve angels; the | 
life-giving waters of the Orontes passing through | 


the midst of the streets—streets which alone in the 
cities of the Empire were so brilliantly illuminated 
that there seemed no night there—were overhung 
on either side by plantations of fruit-trees. 


nations. 
sanctified that alone could deserve the title of a 
New Jerusalem. Its countless heathen shrines 
have disappeared, the grosser elements in its 
society, the sorcerers, the fornicators, the murderers 
and idolaters, have been forced outside its gates. 
The old Jewish idea ofa garden paradise with 
which the Scriptures open has, by the time their 
close is reached, been overborne by that of the 
splendid Hellenistic city-state.’ 


NEW POETRY. 
Mary E. Boyle. 


In the front of Drum-na-Keil (Stirling: Eneas 
Mackay ; 1s.), Miss Boyle quotes these words: 
And that? Why, that’s a Sacrificial Stone. 
Yonder the place unchristened babes were laid. 
A hundred years ago an unknown maid 


At the | 
widely open gates the rich eastern caravans were | 
constantly pouring in the glory and honour of the | 
Yet it was an Antioch purified and | 


Was buried there too. Why? I know not why. 
They say she could not wait her time to die, 
Life was too heavy, or a spell was cast... 

A lovely place to rest with sorrow past, 

And fairy babes to save one feeling lone.’ 


On those lines she makes her poem. It is a 
true poem and it preserves the mystery of its 
motive. Here is one of the cantos: 


Why shines the moon so wondrous bright 
On Drum-na-keil, on Drum-na-keil ? 

Yon brightness is not clear moonlight 
But baby souls who dance by night, 

It brings bad luck to see that sight 

On Drum-na-keil, on Drum-na-keil. 


What rock is that which casts a shade 
On Drum-na-keil, on Drum-na-keil ? 
Ah! go not near it, reckless maid, 
For many a victim there has laid 

His life down. 
Of Drum-na-keil, of Drum-na-keil. 


Many are afraid 


Who is yon maiden silent, dark, 

At Drum-na-keil, at Drum-na-keil, 

Who stands like a grim question mark ? 
The wind will bring the answer, hark! 
A sound half cry, half red deer’s bark 
From Drum-na-keil, from Drum-na-keil. 


Ah! dancing souls and watching soul, 
On Drum-na-keil, on Drum-na-keil, 

We leave to you your heathery knoll, 
For life you paid a heavy toll, 

And dead, is that your only goal? 
Dark Drum-na-keil, dark Drum-na-keil? 


Francis Caulfeild. 


Mr. Francis Caulfeild, B.A., is the latest trans- 
lator of the Odyssey. Zhe Odyssey translated into 


English, in the Original Metre is the title (Bell; . 


7s. 6d. net). What that metre is and how it 
should be read Mr. Caulfeild tells us. ‘The 
hexameter line consists of six feet (or bars), each 
of which is composed either of two long syllables, 
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the spondee (--) or of one long syllable followed 
by two short ones, the dactyl (-~). The first 
four feet may be either spondees or dactyls in- 
differently : the fifth foot is almost always a dactyl : 
In the middle 
of each line is a pause (the cesura) needful to give 


the sixth foot is always a spondee. 


steadiness to the metre: the pause generally comes 
in the middle of the third foot, thus: 


““Many 4 | time in thé | déép | his | heart was | 
meéltéd for | troublé,” 


but it is occasionally delayed to the fourth, thus: 


“Loosing thé | rope from thé | gréat piérced | 
stone | to | which it was | fasténed.” 


If the czesura falls in a dactyl, it may be placed 
after the first of the short syllables thus (-v | J): 
this is called a weak czsura. Stress is always laid 
on the first syllable of each foot: and in particular 
it is essential that the first syllable of each “ne be 
firmly and deliberately pronounced.’ 

Now if these directions are followed, especially 
the last of them all, the enjoyment obtained from 
Mr. Caulfeild’s version of the Odyssey will be very 
great. It is_a version in modern English. And 
that is good. For it is just as absurd to translate 
Homer as the Bible into English that is centuries 
old; both were written in the popular language of 
their day. How modern Mr. Caulfeild is you may 
see by this. 

It is Nausicaa speaking : 


So did she speak, and ‘called aloud to her 
fair-haired attendants: 
‘Where are you running, my maidens? Come 
back! The man will not eat you! 
Do you imagine this stranger is some uncivilized 
savage?’ 


Or by this, which is from Antinous: 


‘Pair of clodhopping fools, who have no more 
sense than an infant, 

Why are you blubbering there, and upsetting 
the lady your mistress? 


She has got plenty of trials as it is, through 
losing her husband, 

Let alone being annoyed by a couple of asses 
like you are.’ 


But we must quote a longer passage. Let it be 
the description of the ‘high-roofed’ house of 
Alcinots : 

But meantime godlike Odysseus 

Came to the famous house of Alcinoiis, where, 
in amazement, 

Dazed for a while he stood, and pondered in 
front of the threshold. 

For, as it were, a gleam of the sun or the 
moon in its brightness 

Shone from the high-roofed house of ‘the king 
Alcinous Greatheart. 

For, to the right and left, from the threshold as 
far as the angle, 

Ran great walls of brass with a steel-blue 
cornice along them: 

Doors too, of massive gold, the interior buildings 
protected, 

Hung from door-posts of silver that rested on 
brazen foundations : 

While that the lintel above was of silver, the 
handle was golden. 

And, on each side of the door, were dogs of 
gold and of silver, 

Dogs immortal and ageless, thus cunningly 
wrought by Hephzestus 

That they might guard in safety the house of 
Alcinots Greatheart. 

And, by the wall, inside, from the threshold as 
far as the angle, 

Seats were at intervals fixed, and with delicate 
tapestry covered, 

Work of the women: and there the Pheacian 
chieftains were seated 

Eating and drinking: and this, for the whole 
year round was their habit. 

And, to complete the scene, there were boys on 
pedestals standing, 

Fashioned of gold, and by each a torch of pine- 
wood was carried 
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Turning the night into day for the banqueters 
all through the palace. 

And, at allotted tasks, some fifty handmaids 
were working: 

Some of them now, in mills, the mellow barley 
were pounding: 

Some at the looms were seated, and some were 
twirling the spindles, 

White hands all in a flutter like leaves of the 
quivering aspen. 

While, from the threads of the warp, the liquid 
oil drips gently. 
For, as Pheeacian men 

rowing 
Swift ships over the sea, so likewise their women 


excel all others in 


in weaving 

Easily beat all others: for this is the gift of 
Athené, 5 

Knowledge of beautiful arts and good under- 
standing in all things. 


Cale Young Rice. 


It is no time since we noticed Mr. Cale Young 
Rice’s complete Poetical Works. Already they are 
incomplete. A new volume has been issued by 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, entitled Shadowy 
Thresholds (7s. 6d. net). 
an essay on the criticism of poetry, a well-written, 
illuminating essay, containing first a definition 
and then a division of poetry. This is the de- 
finition: ‘ Poetry is the expression of our experience 
in emotional word-rhythms more lyrically measured 


The volume opens with 


or organized than those of prose, and having some 
permanency of appeal not possessed by mere 
verse.’ And this is the division: ‘ Another source 
of the critical confusion of both today and yester- 
day has been due, it seems to me, to the failure of 
critics to comprehend the fundamental relation- 
ships of realism, classicism, and romanticism—and 
the subvarieties of each. For that impressionism, 


symbolism, mysticism, idealism, transcendentalism, 


futurism, imagism, etc., are but varieties of these | 


three fundamental divisions of poetry, or of other 
literature, can easily be shown.’ 


As example of the poetry in the new volume we 
shall choose the poem which gives the book its 
title ; 


THRESHOLDS. 


Each moment is a threshold, each day and 
hour and year, 

Of what has been, of what shall be, of what 
shall disappear. 

And thro’ them slips the Universe, with still or 
throbbing tread, 

From the mystery of the living, to the mystery 
of the dead. 


Each moment is a threshold, that leads invisibly 

To grief that glooms, joy that looms, to dull 
satiety. 

We pass to them with passion, and out of them > 
with peace, : 

And all the way is struggle, or rapture—and 
release. 


Each moment is a threshold, to Being’s House 


of, Breath, 

Or to the void, silence-cloyed, in Being’s House 
of Death ; 

But all we know of either in these words has 
been said, 


‘Today we’re with the living, tomorrow with 
the dead.’ 


Each moment is a threshold, but God is in the 
House, 

God too, we think, somehow to link the 
Morrows with the Nows. 

Or if He is not, marvel! 
God, 

Seeing a world that should be, within a soulless 


clod. 


For man himself is 
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